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"The World's Best Aerobic Exerciser ." 

.•\ NortlicTrack" exerciser simulates the 
motion of cross-country skiing, which most 
experts agree is the most efficient antl 
effective aerobic exercise. 

It bums more fat in less time than 
many other exercise machines. And burns 
up to 1.100 calories per hour, according to 
fitness experts. 

Besides burning ^ 
calories, it strengthens 
the heart, tones the ' 
muscles and improves .stamina. 
And it's much less stressful on . 
the liody than running and high- jl 
impact sports. 

Models priced 
from $299'' 
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Working out on a NtjrdicTrack also Ixxists 
creativity and productivity' and lowers .stre.ss, 
making you feel as gotxl as you look. 

It's time to change the spare tire. 

Unlike most in-home exercisers. ;i 
NordicTrack works all the major muscle 
groups of the Ixidy including the arms, legs, 
buttocks, shoulders and, yes, 
even stomach. 

So what are you waiting for? 
Call NordicTrack today. 

30-day in-home trial 



FREE Video and Brochure 
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by the way 




Croatia update — On 26 January, Dr. Ernst Ragg (right), governor of R.I. District 
1910, visited R.I. World Headcniarters in Evanston to report to R.I. President Doch- 
terman on the progress of the Rotari/ relief effort for Bosnian zvar refugees in settle- 
ment camps in Croatia (see page 32). "Governor Ernst and members cfDistrict 1910 
in Austria have organized a great humanitarian achievement," said President Cliff. 



This month's cover has special sig- 
nificance to the Rotarians, clubs, and 
districts worldwide who contributed 
to help thousands of people suffering 
because of the continuing conflict in 
the former country of Yugoslavia (see 
page 32). As of early March, Rotarians 
have donated U.S. $3 million in cash 
to provide food, clothing, and medi- 
cal supplies to war refugees and dis- 
placed persons — mostly in Croatia, 
but also in Bosnia, Serbia, and Turkey. 
With the exception of PolioPlus, this 
is the largest humanitarian project in 
Rotary history. 

Dr. Ernst R. Ragg, governor of R.I. 
District 1910, and other local Rotarians 
are directing the relief efforts. District 
1910 includes clubs in Austria, Hun- 
gary, Croatia, Slovenia, and Serbia. 

The outpouring of help is the result 
of an appeal last November by R.I. 
President Clifford L. Dochterman to 
clubs everywhere following an urgent 
plea from Governor Ernst to help the 
refugees survive a hard winter. 

The cover art is a "naif" painting 
by Croatian folk artist Ivan Lackarc. It 
depicts a peaceful Croatian village in 
the midst of winter The original paint- 
ing was presented to President Cliff 
during his visit to Zagreb on 5 De- 
cember 1992. District 1910 is sending 
a print of the painting (produced by 
Governor Ragg's playing card com- 
pany) to each club contributing to the 
relief effort. Unfortunately, few vil- 
lages in Croatia or Bosnia now enjoy 
such tranquility. Ethnic conflicts have 
shattered daily life in most areas of 
the former country of Yugoslavia in 
recent years. Fighting there has killed 
an estimated 100,000 people since June 
1991, and some 3.6 million people have 
been displaced or left homeless. 

Yet Rotarians are working to lay the 
groundwork for peace, no matter how 
distant the prospect. 

Rotarians joined with other humani- 
tarians around the world in mourning 
the death of actress Audrey Hepburn, 
a devoted advocate for the world's 
children, who died on 20 January. 

Following her successful movie ca- 
reer, Ms. Hepburn devoted much of 
her time and energy serving as a good- 
will ambassador for the United Na- 
tions Children's Fund (UNICEF). In 



that role, she became familiar with 
Rotary's PolioPlus Program. 

In 1992 she sent a message of ap- 
preciation to the Rotarians of the world 
through the videotape that was then 
being made called PolioPlus: The Dream 
Is Alive. "I thank you," she said on the 
tape, "for easing the suffering of chil- 
dren." The dedication of Rotarians to 
the dream of a polio-free world was 
making eradication of the disease a 
reality for children everywhere, she 
said, adding, "you are their hope that 
the future will be bright." 

The 1991-92 Rotary International Annual 
Report (CD3-187), containing informa- 
tion on Rotary's operations, has been 
distributed to every Rotary club. It in- 
cludes complete audit reports for Ro- 
tary International and The Rotary 
Foundation of R.I., and financial high- 
lights for both. 

Single copies of the 1991-92 Annual 
Report — in English, French, Japanese, 
Korean, Portuguese, or Spanish — are 
available gratis through the Order 
Desk at R.I. World Headquarters. Tel.: 
708/866-3149. 

To mark the 125th anniversary of the 
birth of Paul P. Harris on 19 April, sev- 



eral articles in this issue (beginning 
on page 26) highlight accomplishments 
of the founder of Rotary International. 

Today, Paul is recognized world- 
wide as a man of vision, with a bril- 
liantly successful idea for a service 
organization with roots in the busi- 
ness and professional communities. 
But Paul's peers in the first Rotary club, 
in Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., didn't ex- 
actly consider him a prophet. In an 
essay published in the February 1947 
issue of THE ROT/IRMN— ironically, 
just days after his death on 27 Janu- 
ary — Paul noted that his campaign to 
spread Rotary was considered by his 
fellow members as "a vagary beyond 
the bounds of reason." 

Fortunately, his fellow Rotary pio- 
neers indulged Paul — and now we see 
what happened. 

The Rotary Club of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A., selected an up-to-date 
way to commemorate the achieve- 
ments of Paul Harris. The club pro- 
duced a videocassette called "Meet 
Paul Harris — A Man Who Made a Dif- 
ference." The 30-minute video was 
produced during a club meeting at 
which club member Fred T. Laughon 
[continued on page 4] 
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[By The Way . . .from page 2] 
dramatized Paul's formative years. 

"The video's message encourages all 
Rotarians to reach out and do their part 
in making the world a better place," 
says Richmond Rotarian Wellford C. 
Reed, Jr. "It's a good club program." 

The video is available to other clubs 
and Rotarians (cost: $45). For infor- 
mation, write the Rotary Club of Rich- 
mond, P.O. Box 12203, Richmond, VA 
23241-2203. Tel.: 804/643-4192. Fax: 
804/649-4938. 

How will you celebrate Paul's birth- 
day? Your club might designate new 
Paul Harris Fellows or Sustaining 
members — or salute all current Fel- 
lows and Sustaining Members at your 
regular meeting. 

April is also a 
good month to 
read Paul's auto- 
biography. Ml/ Rixid 
to Rotary, a vivid 
glimpse into the 
founder's life, as 
well as a history 
of the early days 
of Rotary. Order 
the hard-bound 
version (CD3-922-EN) for $10 or the 
paperbound version (CD3-922A-EN) 
for $7.50 from the R.I. Order Desk at 
708/866-3149. 

Among the many other suggestions 
U.S. President Bill Clinton has to con- 
sider these days is one from R.I. Past 
District Governor Theos S. Morck of 
San Antonio-Oak Hills, Texas, that the 
new president supplement his admin- 
istration's Code of Ethics with The 4- 
Way Test. 

"The Test has been used by Rotar- 
ians since January 1943," points out 
Theos, a retired U.S. Navy officer and 
former county judge, "and has had 
scrutiny and acceptance by those from 
many nations and many faiths [in de- 
termining] whether their proposed 
plans, policies, statements, or actions 
are right or wrong [for] all parties 
concerned." 

"Thanks so much for' your letter," 
President Clinton responded. "I wel- 
come your ideas. They will be care- 
fully considered. I am grateful you 
took the time to write, [signed] Bill." 

A recipe for plum jam is just one of 
many sweet memories U.S. student 



Brooke Fahlenkamp brought back to 
Moline, Illinois, from her Rotary Youth 
Exchange experience in Switzerland. 

On the plane trip home, Brooke was 
trying to think of an appropriate way 
to celebrate her Swiss summer and at 
the same time thank R.I. District 6420 
for having made it possible. As she 
settled back to enjoy the August 1992 
issue of THE ROTARIAN, she read an 
item about Elsa Blanch, a Scottish 
teenager who had raised money for a 
Rotary project by arranging wine and 
cheese parties. 

Well, why couldn't she do some- 
thing similar by applying her new jam- 
making skills? She presented the idea 
to the Rotary Club of Moline and they 
supported it. The first batch of 60 jars 
raised $315, which Brooke and the club 
gave to PolioPlus. This led to a story 
in the local press, copies of which she 
sent along with personal letters about 
PolioPlus to 50 area business owners. 
The result: another $877 in contribu- 
tions earmarked for PolioPlus. 

In January 1993, the Rotary Club of 
Moline pulled out a plum of its own 
and named Brooke a Paul Harris Fel- 
low in recognition of her outstanding 
fundraising efforts. 



—WILL WHITE, FOR THE EDITORS 




The Object of Rotary is to encourage and 
foster the ideal of service as a basis of wor- 
thy enterprise and, in particular, to en- 
courage and foster; 

FIRST. The development of acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service; 

SECOND. High ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions; the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful tKcupations, and 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 
pation as an opportunity to serve society; 

THIRD. The application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarian to his personal, 
business, and community life; 

FOURTH. The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional persons united in the ideal of 
service. 
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Hector E. Graber 



President Clifford L. Dochter- 
man has appointed Hector E. 
Graber, a retired career diplomat 
and member of the Rotary Club 
of Montreux-Vevey, Switzerland, 
to be Rotary's representative to 
the United Nations in Geneva. 
Hector succeeds Cyril A. Chessex, 
also of Montreux-Vevey, who 
served in the post for seven years. 

Representative Graber 's re- 
sponsibilities include monitor- 
ing Geneva-based UN agencies 
and international nongovernmen- 
tal organizations, relaying infor- 
mahon about Rotary's programs, 
and keeping R.I. apprised of new 
opportunities for club and dis- 
trict service. 

Hector brings more than 40 
years of international diplomatic 
experience to the job. He has held 
posts at Swiss embassies and con- 
sulates in the United States, Can- 
ada, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Egypt, Indonesia, and Hong 
Kong. First admitted to Rotary in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, U.S.A., 
while serving as U.S. consul gen- 
eral, he maintained club mem- 
bership at the next and final stop 
on his tour of duty, Diisseldorf, 
Germany. Upon retirement in 
1985, Hector returned to Switzer- 
land and joined the Rotary Club 
of Montreux-Vevey. 

Hector joins a distinguished 
corps of Rotary representatives, 
which includes Norbert Zimmer 
at the UN office in Vienna; and 
Sylvan M. Bamet, Jr., and Past R.I. 
directors Kenneth B. Erdman and 
Raymond R. Wells at the UN's 
New York City headquarters. 
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Miami, FL 
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San Diego, CA 

Why is QuickBooks #1? Word of Mouth. 

It's the #1 selling bookkeeping software for 
small business people. It's the *1 recommen- 
dation from retailers. And most importantly, 
it's *1 with users. 

Because QuickBooks is so easy, you don't 
even need to know a debit from a credit. If 
you know how to write checb and invoices, 
you know how to use QuickBooks. Just fill 
in the familiar forms on the screen and it 
does all your bookkeeping for you. Invoicing 
and accounts receivable. Check writing 
and accounts payable. Plus all the financial 
reports you need to manage more profitably 
Add QuickPay and you have complete 
payroll too. 



It's also easy to tailor QuickBooks to 
your business. Simply choose from a list of 
business types and then customize the 
settings and reports as much as you want. 

"Extraordinarily easy to use, yet provides 
plenty of accounting power." PC Magazine 

"QuickBooks is the easiest" New York Times 

"A great pro-am if you're more inter- 
ested in running your small business 
than becoming an accountant." PC World 

Now we'll look forward to hearing the 
word from you. 



System requirements: PC compatible computer with 640K and 
DOS 2. 1 or higher. Hard disk with 2 MB free. QuicltBoob is a 
trademark of Intuit. Inc. Unlimited free technical support. Toll 
chaiges apply. 
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Try QuickBooks 
For Only $8.00! 

Pay only shipping and handling now 
to try QuickBooks. If you decide to 
keep using it after 30 days, pay just 
$99. Otherwise, it's yours free. 

CaU l''800'624-8742 

to order 24 hour> a day, 7 days a week. 

Add QuickPay to yixir order for just $59.95. 
(QuickPay not available in Canada.) Credit card (vdets only. 
I Fleftse have your credit card ready. Offer for first time users only. 

I Expiicf 7/3<M3 
Imm mm mm i 



International shipping extra. 
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manager's memo 



Putting your business 
'on line' 

BY BOB BROOKE 

To stay ahead of the competition, 
it's no longer enough to rely on finan- 
cial newspapers and industry news- 
letters. To keep your edge, you need 
the best information possible, and that 
means searching on-line databases, 
the outside information sources that 
are available worldwide through your 
personal computer. 

More than 4,250 databases are acces- 
sible through some 600 services, and 
all are available to the general public, 
usually via a common on-line "gate- 
way." You can also get the information 
directly from the database producers. 

Tapping into outside databases is 
not as complicated as you may think. 
All that is required is a modem, a de- 
vice that sends and receives data over 
ordinary phone lines (cost: about U.S. 
$150) and a software package (about 
$20) to instruct the modem to perform 
such communications tasks as dial- 
ing a phone number and transferring 
data, and a subscription to an on-line 
database. One PC in your office, pref- 
erably the one used by the owner or 
manager, should be designated for 
this use in order not to interfere with 
other business. 

The number of on-line services is 
staggering, with more being added 
every day. In addition to receiving 
timely information, you can also scruti- 
nize profiles of corporations, and get 
the latest weather report from Tokyo, 
Sydney, or Rome. 

Many databases are relevant only 
to specific industries or to vertical mar- 
kets: advertising, aerospace, broad- 
casting, chemicals, government, law, 
transportation, and weather. Other 
broader capabilities are also available, 
including newsletters, electronic mail 
delivery, and shopping services. 

Though telecommunications and 
on-line access may seem daunting to 
the uninitiated, they are not much 
more difficult to learn to operate than 
office computers and word processors. 

Training is not a problem either. 
Most commuiucations software pack- 
ages include automatic log-on proce- 
dures for the more popular services 



such as CompuServe in Columbus, 
Ohio, U.S.A., which caters to the small- 
business owner. Besides general infor- 
mation, CompuServe offers hundreds 
of special-interest groups that meet at 
set times on line to discuss taxes, ven- 
ture capital, and computers. The ba- 
sic charge is about $8 to $18 per hour, 
depending on the time of day. For in- 
formation, telephone 614/457-8600. 

To use more services, you pay a one- 
time registration fee. Vendors charge 
monthly for the time you spend on 
line, and for material sent from their 
computers to yours. Costs vary from 
service to service and even within the 
same service. By conducting your in- 
formation searches in off-peak hours, 
you can obtain substantial discounts. 

Choice of a service depends on your 
needs. CompuServe and Dialog are 
general services offering business and 
financial news, encyclopedias, and 
" information from published articles. 

Among the more specialized serv- 
ices are the Dow Jones News Retrieval 
in Princeton, New Jersey. It offers fi- 
nancial information in the form of 
stock quotes and company profiles 
and extracts. The service is particu- 
larly beneficial if you want to adver- 
tise your product or service to a new 
company or one you know little about. 
Call 609/520-4000. 

If you need information from spe- 
cialized newsletters or business wire 
services, NewsNet in Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, may be the one for you. It 
offers full-text articles from more than 
300 sources in 34 industries and pro- 
fessions. Costs of NewsNet services 
vary, but charges average over $20 per 
hour. Call 800/345-1301. 

Dialog, from Dialog Information 
Services, Inc. in Palo Alto, California, 
has one of the largest collections of 
on-line information and is a favorite 
of professional researchers and librar- 
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ians. However, the cost is prohibitive 
for most businesses and you may pre- 
fer to use the company's less expensive 
on-line service. Knowledge Index, a 
subset of Dialog's vast databases. Al- 
though marketed for the home and 
available only during off-peak hours. 
Knowledge Index can be extremely 
valuable for a company on a strict bud- 
get. The charge is a flat rate of $24 per 
hour for information, and searches 
are possible that would take several 
hours in a library Call 415/858-2700. 

All of these services can be accessed 
worldwide. Each has offices in desig- 
nated cities: London, Paris, and Rome 
for Europe; Tokyo for Asia; and Syd- 
ney, Australia, for the South Pacific. 
The easiest way to obtain access codes 
and local phone numbers is to call each 
service's information number in the 
United States. After that, all commu- 
nication is through computers. 

The electronic bulletin board is an- 
other source of on-line information. 
While bulletin boards may be national 
networks, more often they are local 
or regional and deal with specific 
topics in local languages. A bulletin 
board permits you to ask questions 
and receive answers on specific topics. 
Each bulletin board deals with one 

subject, such as insurance or legal mat- 
ters, and experts are usually available 
to help you. Most local libraries and 
computer stores worldwide carry lists 
of local and regional bulletin boards. 

The U.S. federal goverriment is per- 
haps the largest dealer in electronic 
information. Much of it is contained 
in data that might not be available in 
printed form for weeks. 

Nearly every federal agency oper- 
ates a few bulletin boards that are open 
to the public. The best known is the 
Economic Bulletin Board at the De- 
partment of Commerce, which offers 
current government economic statis- 
tics and indexes. The charge for access 
is a $25 sign-up fee. CaU 202/337-4450. 

For information from the U.S. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards bulletin 
board, dial 301/948-5718 by modem. 
For information on other U.S. govern- 
ment bulletin boards, dial 202/377- 
3870. 

• Bob Brooke is a writer and photogra- 
pher based in Frazer, Pennsylvania, USA. 
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¥)ur next opportunity could be on 
Main Street instead of Wall Street. 



You mi^t find a chance to add to 
your portfolio without looking far 
from home. 

Midas is actively seeking 
qualified individuals for franchise 
opportunities throughout the nation, 
most of them in smaller towns and 
rural areas, lb qualify, you must have 
a minimum net worth of $250,000 
with $75,000 liquid; this investment 
may vary by kxation. 

Those who end up chosen by 



Midas will have the opportunity to 
build a business whose success will 
be visible as well as beneficial to the 
community. And instead of venturing 
alone, each new franchisee will have 
ongoing support from Midas, an 
organization that began growing 
more than four decades ago. 
Growing so well that, today, Midas 
leads the industry with over 2,400 
Midas Muffler and Brake Shops 
worldwide 

Available shop locations: 



This could be the opportunity 
you never thought you would find 
without searching far and wide. 
For details on many opportunities, 
including those listed here, call 
Richard Pope, the National Director 
of Franchise Development 

1-800-365-0007 



Aubum, AL 
Casa Grande, AZ 
Bishop, CA 
Fallbrook, CA 
Lompoc, CA 



Durango, CO 
Dalton, GA 
Statesboro, GA 
Valdosta, GA 
Effingham, IL 



Crawfordsville, IN 
Logansport, IN 
Emporia, KS 
Grand Haven, MI 
Tbpelo, MS 



Hannibal, MO 
Jefferson City, MO 
Sedalia, MO 
Alamogordo, NM 
Carlsbad, NM 



Messena, NY 
Niagara Falls, NY 
Portsmouth, OH 
Newport, OR 
Huntsville, TX 



A Whitman 
Corporation 



St. Johnsbury, VT 
Moses Lake, WA 
Fond du Lac, WI 
Gillette, WY 
Jackson, WY 
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Preparing for the Twenty-First Cen- 
tury, by Paul Kennedy (Random House, 
428 pages, $25). In 
1988, historian and PAUL 

professor Kennedy KENNEDY 

published "The PRKPMI[NG 
RiseandFallofthe pQR THE 
Great Powers. 



CKISriTJRY 



That book detailed 
the growth and 
decline of nation- 
states and super- 
powers, pointing 
out the roots of many of the economic 
and political difficulties then and 
now being experienced by the U.S., 
the former Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, Japan, and other major 
powers. (More often than not, mili- 
tary buildups were the major causes.) 

Now Professor Kennedy broadens 
his perspective, looking beyond vari- 
ous national post-Cold War military, 
political, and economic concerns to 
such "transnational" issues as new 
technology, population growth, health 
care, and the environment. These fac- 
tors are not new, of course. In fact, they 
mirror events of the late 18th century, 
shortly after Thomas Malthus wrote 
his "Essay on Population," which 
warned that the rapid growth of hu- 
manity would soon overwhelm "the 
power in the earth to produce subsis- 
tence for man." 

Malthus was proved wrong, thanks 
to 19th-century advances in agricul- 
ture and, of course, the Industrial Rev- 
olution, two trends that mitigated the 
demands of demography. Today the 
world is again in the grip of overpopu- 
lation, even as a new technological 
revolution is underway. The differ- 
ence this time is that the population 
explosion — almost exclusively in the 
developing nations — and the techno- 
logical revolution — the province of the 
industrialized world — do not overlap. 

Professor Kennedy is not particu- 
larly optimistic about solutions for 
what he calls this "global predica- 
ment." Some areas, particularly North 
America, the Pacific Rim (including 
Japan), and Europe, have the resources 
to cope with the challenges of tomor- 
row. Most of Africa, Latin America, 
and the former Soviet Union, as well 
as China and India, will have diffi- 



culty. This is not a "new world order," 
he says, but rather a "troubled and 
fractured planet." 

The author offers no grand solutions 
to the flaws of the future. However, he 
makes these basic suggestions: quality 
education, free enterprise, improved 
agriculture, environmental responsi- 
bility, population control, and trans- 
national political cooperation. 

Getting Things Done — When You 
Are Not in Charge, by Geoffrey M. 
Bellman (Berrett-Koehler Publishers, 
304 pages, $27.95). In this era of team- 
work, "empowerment," and customer 
service in the workplace, says manage- 
ment consultant 
Bellman, super- 
visors, manag- 
ers, and ad- 
ministrators are 
discovering how 
much their jobs 
"support the 
decisions and 
goals of other 
people." That's 
good, of course, 
since it denotes a sharing of responsi- 
bility and an increase in responsive- 
ness. On the other hand, managers 
"may often feel powerless to get things 
done and frustrated in [their] daily 
battles with the organization." 

But just because you're not in charge 
doesn't mean you're powerless. In 
fact, says Bellman, middle managers, 
task force and team leaders, depart- 
ment heads, and section supervisors 
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lii not 



GEOFFREY M. BELLMAN 




have many outlets for leading change 
from their support positions. Drawing 
on a 30-year career as a corporate re- 
source planner. Bellman offers practical 
advice and strategies to enable anyone 
in a support position to perform more 
effectively. In no-nonsense, articulate 
prose, he details how to deal with of- 
fice politics, consult with internal 
customers, build solid working rela- 
tionships, and take leadership risks. 

Far too many jargon-loaded contem- 
porary business and management 
publications are filled with trendy 
workplace psychobabble. Bellman's 
book is refreshingly different. It's 
readable, practical, and useful. 

Managing Knock Your Socks Off 
Service, by Chip R. Bell and Ron 
Zemke (AMACOM Books /American 
Management Association, 210 pages, 
$17.95). In business today, service 
means survival. 
Geared to the con- 
cerns of managers 
and supervisors, 
this book is a 
lively, fascinating 
compendium of 
effective customer 
service techniques. 
Written in a breezy, 
fast-paced style, 
and liberally sprin- 
kled with quotes, quips, and cartoons, 
it offers ample case studies of the 
ways successful companies and orga- 
nizations serve and keep customers. 
Companies surveyed include: Target 
Stores, Ritz-Carlton Ho- 
tels, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, and the Walt Disney 
Company. 

The authors provide 
practical and proven tips 
on recruiting, training, and 
retaining quality person- 
nel; interpreting and re- 
sponding to customer 
complaints; soliciting feed- 
back, and staff empower- 
ment. It's a useful hand- 
book for managers in any 
size organization from a 
Mom-and-Pop corner 
store to a Fortune 500 
company. 

—CHARLES W. PRATT 



Knock Your 
Socks Off 
Service 
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An Open Letter To Rotarians 

How smart travelers are saving a full & consistent 50% on hotel rates 



Dear Rotarian, 

Imagine saving a full 50% on hotel 
rates at mcMie than 2,000 outstanding 
locations. Now you can... widi Quest 
International. It's the nation's leading 

hotel savings program and I've got a 
special Quest offer just for you. 

Quest is simple. 
It's effective. 

And your satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Plus, because of your status as a Rotary 
Club member, you have special access to 
Quest at a very low rate. 

rm going to cover all the details in this 
letter, but let me just say that if you have 
any questions, one of our member .service 
operators will be glad to help. I'll give you 
our toll-free phone number later. 

Why Would A Hotel Do It? 

Every night across America more than 35 
out of every 100 hotel locmis sit enqjty. 

Recognizing this, Quest International 
has approached hotels on behalf of its 
nearly 4,000,000 members. "Would you 
be willing." Quest asked, "to give our 
members a 50% discount if they came to 
your hotel instead of another?" 

■Well, hotels can easily .see that letting 
an $80.00 room go for $40.00, or a $150.00 
room going for $75.00, is certainly better 

than nothing. After all, the staff is already 
there. The restaurant has to be open 
whether the hotel is only half full or sold 
out. "Why not give Quest members a deal 
to help ensure (Kcupancy levels, (and 
prc^Us/J are as high as possible 

A Pilot's View 

John Bot>el, a pilot from Fon Walton 
Beach, Florida, wrote to me a while 
back. Here's what he had to say about 
just one of his experiences with Quest. 

Wben J preseniecl m y (Jnesi mem- 
bersbp card, I received outstanding 
acconmiodaHons and great service. I 
(^aained a beautiful suite for onfy 
$3730 that nonnally rented for $75.00 
per day. . .one visit saved me almost three 
times my Quest mend/eisb^ f»f 99 

"Tire Begt Deal.. " Says U.S. News... 

Recently U.S. News & Wodd Report 
did an article comparing hotel sa\ ings 
plans. In it they said, '"The best deal is 
available through Quest International, 
whose members pay $99 a year* and 



get a 50% discount on available rooms at 
Holiday Inns, Hiltons and otheKs)..." 
* (You pay Just $29.95 mtber than $99.00) 

The Rotarian Advantage 

IS you called Quest directiy to join, 
you'd pay $99 for a year's membership. 
Thaf s Quest's regular rate. 

But you're a Rotarian. So you have an 
ad\ antage over the general public. 
Instead of the usual $99.00 rate, you can 
join for just $29.95! 

That's 70% off the retail cost And it's 
only a^ndlable through Destinations, Iik. 

You see, we're Quest's distributor to 
members of groups-like Rotarians. 

Your membership is completely fuU- 
sen ice, including a personally embossed 
Quest membership card. Your annual 
renewal is sent and billed to you 
automatically. You can cancel at any 
time and get your full year's enrollment 
fee back if not fully satisfied. You'll 
receive your own 8()-page, full-color 
hotel directory with details on more than 
2,000 terrific Quest locations-^ 
twaHdUe tovouata fidl 50% discountf 
You'll find participating hotels from 
virtually every major chain... 



• Westins 

• Holiday Inns 
•Marriotts 
•Hiltons 



•Hotoard Johnsons 
• Kcidissons 
•Best Westerns 
•Sheratons 



...and more. Over 2,000 hotels, and 
resorts in both small and large cities! 

Plus, you'll receive a brand-new, fully 
updated directory every 90 days-at no 
additional cost. Other Quest membiers 
pay $6.00 for their subscription. But as 
a Rotarian, yours is absolutely free. 

An Incredible Guarantee 

Your membership is fully covered 
by a no-hassle, money-back guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. And your 
guarantee is valid right up to the 
last day of your membership! Even 
after you use Quest and save the 
50%... if there's just one thing you 
don't like about it, you can still get 
all your money back. 

A Bargain Second Card 

By the way... do you and )nour spouse 
ever travel to different cities at the same 
time? Or, do you ever travel with 
children or other family members and 
sometimes need two room.s? 

No problem-because you can get a 
second full-service Quest memt)ership 
card for your spouse for only $7. 



As a special service, you also have 
access to our exclusive toll-free phone 
service. Sign up anytime-24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. And if you have 

questions, our memtx.'r serv ice operators 
are on staff each weekday from 8 am to 5 
pm pacific time. 

The number is... 

1-800--STAY-4-50'' 

n -800-782-94 SO^ 

Rememl^er, lines are open to join 24 
houfs a day, seven days a wedk. Ss 
gwreft?gtvgihffopmiWfypvffa?«fal 

Rotary Oah Me^xir Access Number. 
3401-16, to get the special $29.95 rate. 

If you'd rather send a check, I've 
attached an order form to this letter for 
your convenience. 




Randall; 
Presideat, Destinations, Inc. 

P.S. - Even if you have jusi one question 
eihout how you can start saving 50% on 
hotel rates-please call l-SO()-SrA)'-4-50. 
One of our operators will be happy to 
assist you in any tmy possible. 



Official Quest Enrollment 
Form For Rotary Gub Members 



address . 



city, stale, zip — 
daj'timc phor.i L 



St-lt-CI Oil 



□ $29.95 Quest Membership 
Q $36.95 Quest Meinbetdil^ 



Please add 
$S if out- 
side U.S. 



including an additional ^xyuse card 



ipouse mme- 



Q Here's my check ChedcsdawnaaU&banlaMUir. 

All CRdk cud Olden IK wckomfc 



□ chaigemy □>nsa Qm/C Q Am/Ex 



carin. 



exp. 



M:lil lliis l< 



'*Rotariaii/Quest Offer", One Lalie Aspen Parlt, 
P.O. Box 22800 Yakima, WA 98907-2800 
...or, call us TOLL-FRUli with questions or to join 

1-800-782-9450 

or, fax this form to us at 509-452-3569 
1 Access # 340^16 j 
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Planting historic trees helps 
'Preserve Planet Earth' 

BY JAMIE RONEY 

When Rotary International founder 
Paul Harris planted a bur oak sapling 
in the University of Wisconsin Arbo- 
retum at Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
in 1933, he planted more than a tree. 
He planted an idea for Rotarians to 
take the initiative and be proactive in 
protecting the environment. Today, 
Rotarians around the world are ac- 
tively answering the call to rejuvenate 
the planet's ecology. 

Rotary clubs have embarked on a 
wide range of environmental pro- 
grams, from cleaning rivers and 
streams to planting millions of trees. 
The Preserve Planet Earth program, 
launched in July 1990, is now a major 
force in motivating many influential 
business and professional leaders to 
inspire others to participate in environ- 
mental projects in their communities. 

One such project, called Famous & 
Historic Trees, is a tree-planting pro- 
gram of American Forests, the oldest 
nonprofit citizens' conservation orga- 
nization in the United States. Famous 
& Historic Trees plays a major role in 
Global ReLeaf, American Forests' in- 
ternational tree-planting program. 

"In 1991, we collected seeds from 
the Paul Harris Bur Oak in Wisconsin 
and brought them back to our nurs- 
ery," says Jeffrey Meyer, president and 
project coordinator of Famous & His- 
toric Trees. "Today, those seeds have 
grown large enough to plant, serving 
as an opportunity for Rotary clubs to 
bring them into their own communi- 
ties. The trees that spring from those 
seeds will become part of the living 
legacy now growing on the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin campus and reach- 
ing back to the time of Paul Harris." 

Several years ago Famous & His- 
toric Trees began collecting seeds of 
trees that were planted on historic sites 
across the U.S., largely through a vol- 
unteer network. Today the program 
has documented many aspects of U.S. 
history through its tree program. 

Recently the Rotary Club of Stuart- 
Sunrise, Florida, planted groves of 
Mount Vernon Red Maples and George 
Washington Live Oaks at elementary 




Forester Dnle Arnistroit;^ shows Stuart, florida, U.S.A., youngsters lioiv to properly 
plant and care for fledgling trees donated to their school 6y local Rotarians. 



schools throughout Martin County. 
The club's Preserve Planet Earth com- 
mittee, headed by Rotarian Rex Sen- 
tell, chose Famous & Historic Trees as 
a good partner for teaching local school 
children about the environment. 

"We decided to plant two Famous 
& Historic Trees at each elementary 
school in our county rather than in 
the public parks," says Rex. "The idea 
is that each new class of children will 
be able to go outside the classroom and 
look at a piece of the history they read 
about. In our project, the trees have a 
historical connecHon to George Wash- 
ington, the country's 'founding father' 
and first president. And as the chil- 
dren grow up, so will the trees." 

Martin County Forester Dale Arm- 
strong, who works for the Florida Di- 
vision of Forestry, helped an eager 
group of 125 children plant the trees 
and explained how to care for the sap- 
lings. The tree-planting event was a 
front-page feature in the Stuart Neios, 
generating wide publicity and sup- 
port for the Stuart-Sunrise club's ef- 
forts. 

In Ohio, Rotarian Bob Kobak, chair- 
man of the R.I. District 6630 Preserve 
Planet Earth Committee, and mem- 
bers of the district's 55 Rotary clubs 
included many Famous & Historic 
Trees among the more than 56,000 trees 



they have planted since 1990. 

"The tree plantings turned out to 
be a great personal satisfaction," says 
Bob, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Brunswick. "It all started when we de- 
cided to take on a community envi- 
ronmental project. At first, we didn't 
know where to turn, so we looked for 
a local company that could at least 
point us in the right direction. I called 
the Davey Tree Expert Company in 
Kent, Ohio, and spoke with Dr. Roger 
Funk. I explained the project and the 
Davey Company sent staff to help pro- 
mote the tree-planting program, and 
hired a crew to videotape the events. 
And when it came time to buy the 
trees, Barry Weidner, manager of the 
Davey Tree Farm in Wooster, Ohio, 
stored them at no charge and helped 
us purchase the trees at a professional 
discount. 

"The district planted Famous & His- 
toric Trees for community projects and 
groups ranging from Habitat for Hu- 
manity to Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
to local churches. Even area Kiwan- 
ians participated in the tree plant- 
ings," says Bob. 

"It's an interesting coincidence that 
I first turned to the Davey Tree Expert 
Company for help with our tree-plant- 
ing project," Bob notes. "What I didn't 
know at the time was that Paul Harris 
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The Paul Harris Bur Oak, planted in Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, in 1933. 



had also asked the company for ad- 
vice and assistance many years ago." 

A copy of the Davey Bulletin com- 
pany newsletter dated 1 March 1926 
quotes Paul Harris describing com- 
pany founder John Davey as "one of 
the greatest men who ever crossed the 
ocean." 

"It's amazing that all those years 
ago these men were talking about a 
simple idea like planting trees to pre- 
serve the environment," says Bob. 
"Today we are continuing that basic 
but worthwhile task." 

Rotary clubs are welcome to par- 
ticipate in the Famous & Historic Trees 
program and bring a part of history 
into their own communities. Each of 
the program's trees (U.S.$35 each) is a 
direct genetic descendant of trees 
growing at historic sites across the U.S. 

"We grow these seeds in a special 
nursery until the smaU trees are ready 
for planting," says program coordi- 
nator Jeffrey Meyer. "Each $750 grove 
planting kit includes 20 container- 
grown trees, planting instructions, 20 
Certificates of Authenticity, a one- 
year replacement guarantee, tree shel- 
ters, nets for protection from birds, 
fertilizer, and a one-year newsletter 
subscription — everything needed to 
plant and care for a grove of trees." 

For more information about the or- 
ganization and its programs, write: 
Famous & Historic Trees, 8555 
Plummer Rd., Jacksonville, FL 32219. 
Tel.: 800/677-0727. 

• ]amie Roney is director of public infor- 
mation for Famous & Historic Trees. 




New from NordicTrack. . .the best way 
to get rid of back pain at home! 

You no longer may have to live with back pain! 

With NordicTnick s Back & Stonudi Machine'", you can relieve and eliminate 
back pain in the comfort of your home. In just minutes each day. you can 
gel the exercise you need for health, fitness and good looks! 

Three simple steps is all it takes! 

According to fitness experts, 4 out of 5 cases of back pain are 
due to weak muscles. NordicTrack's Hack & Stomach Machine 
is the only in-home exerciser that strengthens all three 
J muscle groups that support your back. It's the innovati\-e 
■ way to relieve back pain, increase your flexibility and 

tighten your .stomach! 

For less than half the price of 
competitors, you get NordicTrack's 



back in three easy steps. 



quality...plus results! 

Do you suffer from back pain? Tlien call 
us tcxiay to try the Back & Stomach 
Machine in your home for 
30 days. For less than half the price of 
competitors' products (which often ignore 
your atxlominals and obliques) you'll see 
and feel results! 

Experts recommend it! 

f 'firpmpi'r hack can: inipuittiiil to stmip,lhen ami xtn'Ich all ihrvc muscle groups in ymr 
midsection — the hack, abdominals and nhUqites Ihis machine ejfeitiivlv uoriis all Ihnv nf these 
important muscle groups " —Robert Buckingham ill, Doclorof Public Health, .W\isory Board Member, 

The .National Exercise For life lastltute 



or write: NordicTrack, Dept. 



For a FREE Video and Brochure, caU 

1-800-421-5909 Ext. 72FD3 

2FD3, 10-i Peavev Road, Chaska, MN 55318 



Peace Conspiracy 




What would have happened 
had World War U ended 
earlier — how many lives could 
have been saved. ..how much 
devastation avoided? 

Rotarian Yoshiro Fujimura 
risked his life to end Japan's 
involvement in World War II 
months before V-} Day. 

Don't miss this 
compelling, true story... 



I 1 

To Order Peace Conspimcy send a check or money order for $19.95 (U.S.), $26X10 (Canadian), to: 
McBo Corporation; 320 Bristol, Suite D-165; Costa Mesa, CA 92626 



I Please send me 



_ book(s). 



Enclosed is my check for $_ 



Pnoe includes sales tax or GST & shipping ciur)^ 



I Name: 



I Address 

I City: 

I Zip 



State; 



Phone: 



L._ 
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The sticky issue 
of gum control 

BY GEORGE L. BEISWINGER 

Most of us chew gum as a pleasant 
pastime — a way to give our jaws a 
workout while satisfying our desire 
for something sweet. Those who fre- 
quently travel on airplanes chew gum 
in place of smoking (prohibited on 
domestic U.S. flights), or to keep their 
ears from "popping." Many smokers 
are also using it, with the encourage- 
ment of gum manufacturers, to "kick 
the habit." 

So what are we to make of those 
grey coin-sized globs that dot the 
streets and sidewalks of the world's 
urban areas? They are not some type 
of invading fungi. Each represents a 
piece of chewing gum that was care- 
lessly discarded and left to become 
an ugly, semi-permanent, non-biode- 
gradable eyesore — as well as a mag- 
net for unwary pedestrian feet. 

Few of the world's urban areas are 
unaffected. In San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, U.S.A, for example, almost every 
single brick of the city's famed Mar- 
ket Street displays at least one piece 
of compressed gum. 

Gum's tenacious qualities come not 
from its various added sweeteners and 
flavors, but rather from its ingredi- 
ents. Chicle, derived from the sap of a 
Sapodilla tree found in the rain for- 
ests of Central and South America, 
was once a major natural gum source. 
But it has largely been replaced by 
man-made ingredients that include 
butadiene-styrene rubber (a hydro- 
carbon refined from crude oil), poly- 
vinyl acetate, and petroleum wax. When 
you consider that some of these prod- 
ucts provide resiliency and durability 
to industrial paints, automobile tires, 
and the elastic in clothing, it's easier 
to understand the severity of the gum 
disposal problem. 

According to Bob Holly, a streets 
department supervisor in St. Louis, 
Missouri, U.S.A., a discarded piece of 
gum will remain on a sidewalk indefi- 
nitely unless frozen and subjected to 
heavy impact, or exposed to extreme 
heat. Neither condition is likely to oc- 
cur under normal circumstances. 

The Wrigley Company annually 



produces 12,698 metric tons (14,000 
U.S. tons) of the sticky product, ac- 
counting for 48 percent of the U.S. 
market. William Peit, the company's 
\'ice-president of corporate communi- 
cations, doesn't know how long gum 
will last in the open air, but says it will 
eventually waste away. "People have 
been chewing gum for 100 years," he 
says. "If gum didn't disappear, there 
would be a lot of it around." 

Possibly so, but that doesn't negate 
the problem of vast amounts of gum 
in the slow process of decay on side- 
walks and other places. In most cases, 
it takes years from the time gum is 
"deposited" until it completely dis- 
appears. 

Should chewing gum be banned? 
That's what happened recently in Sin- 
gapore, where due to the problem of 
"gtim pollution," its manufacture, sale, 
and importation is now illegal. Sell- 
ers face fines of up to U.S. $1,200, and 
importers can go to jail. Visitors must 
also declare any gum they are bring- 
ing in, but are allowed to keep small 
amounts for personal use. Citing the 
mess and clean-up costs, U.S. airports 
in Orlando, Florida, and San Diego, 
California, ban the sale of gum on their 
premises. 

Prohibiting or discouraging gum 




chewing is not the answer to the prob- 
lem. But several things can be done. 
Cities can allocate or develop more 
funds to support better removal meth- 
ods. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, made 
gum removal a prime objective in its 
downtown area. Funded by a special 
tax on benefiting merchants, a four- 
person sanitation crew works an 
eight-hour shift each weeknight, us- 
ing pressurized, super-heated water 
to clear away the tenacious substance, 
mostly from sidewalks. 

Gum manufacturers should under- 
write research aimed at developing 
gum bases that quickly deteriorate 
when exposed to the elements. If in- 
dustry cooperation and community ac- 
tion can produce biodegradable plastic 
bags, recyclable soda and beer cans 
with attached pull tabs, and portable, 
reusable coffee cups, why not provide 
a solution to one of our most public 
and visible problems? 

It's better not to have gum carelessly 
discarded in the first place. Manufac- 
turers should print proper disposal 
reminders on packaging, something 
the Wrigley Company has done since 
1936, according to its officials. Users 
are urged to retain the wrapper for 
gum disposal, but the printed request 
may be too small to attract attention. 
Such messages should be bold and 
colorful, and appeal to current envi- 
ronmental interests. 

Public and private trash receptacles 
should carry specific admonitions on 
gum, in addition to those on trash dis- 
posal in general. Proper gum disposal 
also should be mentioned prominently 
in print and electronic community 
service appeals to prevent littering. 

Finally, chewing gum disposal 
should be an essential part of all pri- 
mary and secondary school discus- 
sions on ecology and the environment. 
Again, gum manufacturers can help 
by providing presentation materials 
such as posters and videos. 

The problem of gum pollution is 
not in the same category as acid rain, 
leaking landfills, and damage to the 
ozone layer. But its wanton and delib- 
erate disposal on public walkways de- 
serves more than a disdainful glance. 

• Free-lance writer George L. Beiswinver 
lives ill Bemiyn, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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THE 

ULTIMATE 

Leather 
Garment Bag 

by Kluge 



Holds a Week's Worth of Clothes . . 
Yet Costs Just Four Installments of 
$38.50 each! 





Amazingly expandable! From slim Vh' to wide enough (o hold seven 
suits or tiresses! 



Buih-in extension leiq;thens 
inner garment bag an extra 8' 
- long enough for topcoatsi 





Folds neatly to lit in the overhead 
compartment of an airplane. 



Whether you're off for a week or a weekend, 
now you can carry your hanging garments comfort- 
ably, conveniently. . . and in the luxury of genuine leather! 

Extra Room . . . Extra Convenience 

The Ultimate Leather Garment Bag by Kluge is amazingly light- 
weight, incredibly versatile. Use it to hold a couple of suits for 
shorter trips and be amazed at how easy it is to carry Or, use its 
expansion feature to hold up to seven suits and you'll be set for a 
week-long stay! Stretches lengthwi.se, too . . . snap-in-place inner 
extension adck 8" more for longer clothes or evening wear. Seven 
extra-roomy inner and outer zippered pockets .store everything 
you need for days of travel. Shirts, underwear, accessories . . . even 
shoes are kept separate, organized, easy to reach. Even with all this 
room, The Ultimate Leather Garment Bag can still fit in the over- 
head compartment of an airplane. 

Genuine Patchwork Leather at an Amazing Price 

The Ultimate Leather Garment Bag is made of supple, yet ru^ed 
genuine leather in an elegant patchwork design. Interior is fully 
nylon lined. Zippers and snaps are top quality, anodized for 
durability 

The price is even more amazing! Direct-to-you for just 1148 (plus 
$6 shipping and handling). No middlemen. No extra markups. And 
four monthly payments of $38.50 can be charged to your credit 
card. No risk guarantee! If not completely satisfied — return your 
Ultimate Leather Garment Bag within 30 days for a full refund. 
Order yours today! 



CaU TOLL-FREE 1-800-765-3456 



By mall send payment of $154.00* to: 
LUGGAGE DIRECT 

47 Ridianls Avenue, Norwalk, a 06857 



@1993 MBI 



Orders shipped Federal Express. 



'Saks tax, If my, iilU Ik billed wttk sUpacal. 
All ocdera subject to aaxplann. 



Extension 706-222 

Please note the extensiun number to ensure correct service. 

(Phone 8 A.M.-12 Midnight- 
Eastern Time — 7 days a week!) 

For Customer Service call |.80(>64|.8026 
Outside the IS. call 205-838-6600 
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Now available in the U^. — 

The 
Last 
Soviet 
Rubles 



1 



Genuine 1 ruble 
banknote off the 
I fformer Soviet Union 



As km as $5 while ihey Imt 
Only 5,000 currently available 



Special eff*r to N*w 
Custeiii*rs — With ihe Soviet 
Union dissolved and Communism 
dead, itiis obsolete 1 ruble is 
already a collector's item, coveted 
woHdwide. The 1 961 Series type 
was introduced under Krushchev 
and continued in Soviet commerce 
through the last days of Gorba- 
chev's government. Ironically, the 
Soviet seal shows the Hammer & 
Sickle dominating ihe globe. The 
elegont multicolor reverse recalls 
currency of the czars. Each 
genuine original banknote comes 
in crisp mint condition. Supplies 
are limited, so please order 
promptly. W each, 5 for $33.50, 
10 for $59, 20 for $99. Order 
«20009. Add $2 for postage 
and handling. To order by 
credit card, call toll-free 
1 -800-45 1 -4463 at any time. Or 
send your check or money order 
to: Intemational Coins & Cur- 
rency, Inc., 1 1 E. State St., Box 
21 8, Dept. 2716, NAontpelier. 
Vermont 05601 . 100% Satisfac- 
tion Guarantee: 30-Day Ho me 
Examination. [2716 



our letters 



Somalia needs Rotary 

Your November cover story, about 
The Rotary Foundation of Rotary In- 
temational, asks, "... is there any cor- 
ner of the world where lives are not 
touched by The Rotary Foundation?" 
Yes, there is: Somalia. 

Last September, my Rotary club 
and the local Anglican church hosted 
a Somalian Relief Day, fed 400 peo- 
ple, and raised C$4,000. In our town 
(population 3,200), this was an ac- 
complishment. 

We tried to donate the money to the 
Canadian government and /or Rotary. 
But at every turn we met with the re- 
sponse, "Give it to the Red Cross, 
CARE, or World Vision." I feel that 
neither my government nor Rotary 
wants to get involved with relief — 
only with developmental projects. And 
there is no Rotary club in Somalia. 

As a last resort, I faxed the governor 
of Rotary District 9200, who matched 
our club with the Rotary Club of 
Mombasa, Kenya. We are still waiting 
for that club to come up with a Soma- 
lian relief project that will meet the 
criteria of Rotary International and 
the Canadian government. How many 
more people must die before we do- 
nate our money through other orga- 
nizations, in exasperation? 

At times I feel like Don Quixote, 
tilting at a windmill, or a voice crying 
in the wilderness. Perhaps Somalia is 
just a comer of the world that Rotary 
doesn't touch. 

—TERRY YOULTON, Rotarian 
Ridgetoion, On., Canada 

Rotarians have demonstrated (and very 
dramatically) that they do care about relief by 
donating U.S. $3 million to Bosnian and 
Croatian refugees and displaced persons — not 
counting untold gifts of clothing, blankets, 
and food. In Croatia, a mechanism for deliv- 
ering aid does exist [see Easing the Pain of 
Winter and War, page 32.] 

You are correct in stating that it is very 
difficult to provide relief assistance to Soma- 
lia. The United Nations has clearly demon- 
strated that fact in approving the United 
States-led military assistance mission. Relief 
projects are usually dependent on well-orga- 
nized logistics to assure that aid can reach 
those in need. This usually requires direct 
on-site coordination. Tlmt is why agencies tliat 
are already set up to handle emergency relief 
are frequently the best equipped to respond 
quickly. As of our press date, The Rotary 



Foundation had approved a U.S. $20,000 
grant to aid Somali refugees. Hoivever, there 
is a large backlog and delay of aid going into 
Somalia, and it is difficult to find a project 
that can efficiently use Rotary funds and not 
be wasted. This is complicated by the fact 
that Rotary clubs do not exist in Somalia. 
Rotarians in countries bordering Somalia 
have been asked how such assistance could 
best be provided and to help administer the 
funds. Conditions in these border areas are 
very difficult in terms of communications, 
travel, and security. — EDS. 

'Kiwi club' hosts 
pre-convention tour 

I was delighted with Uiiforgettable 
Neiv Zealand [January]. It certainly cap- 
tured the essence of our country, and 
we at the Rotary Club of Richmond 
hope it will encourage many readers 
to join our pre-convention tour of 
New Zealand. 

It will be a unique opportunity to 
meet our Rotarians on their home 
ground and see Rotary in action — the 
kiwi way. A feature of the tour is home 
hosting, so participants are likely to 
make many lasting friendships. 

For more details, please fax me at 
011/64/3/5445097. 

—JOHN C. ROGERS, Rotarian 
Richmond, New Zealand 

Count those chromosomes 

The Quest For the Map of Life [De- 
cember] was well written for laymen. 

Unfortunately, one photo caption 
was in error. Each normal human so- 
matic cell contains 22 pair of auto- 
somes plus 2 X chromosomes (female) 
or 1 X and 1 Y chromosome (male). 
So each human being has 46 — not 
23 — chromosomes in somatic cells. 
—KENNETH E. GUYER, Rotarian 

Biochemist 

Ceredo-Kenova, West Virginia, U.SA. 

U.S. health care a critical issue 

In Your Letters [December], one 
reader responded to your June 1992 ar- 
ticle, World Health Care: Taking the Pulse, 
by implying that U.S. government pro- 
grams in other areas are poorly rtm. 

To argue that all government de- 
partments are incompetent is a bit 
strong. Also, there are choices other 
than a govemment-run or -funded sys- 
tem and a privately run system. Some 



sort of a blended process, where each 
sector provides part of the total health 
care package, might be an option. 

The U.S., which has a higher mor- 
tality rate for tuberculosis than some 
developing countries, and where over 
half of all children are not immvinized 
by age six, has serious problems. The 
reason for this is economic, not a lack 
of competence by the medical estab- 
lishment. The public healtti-caie sys- 
tem in Canada is not perfect, but even 
the most cursory Ipok reveals it to be 
a lot more compassionate and effec- 
tive than the U.S. medical system. 
—GERRY M. LAARAKKER, Rotarian 
Portrait photographer 
Hamilton, On., Canada 

Qub promotes 
organ donations 

As a heart transplant recipient, 1 was 
happy to read Organ Donors: a Rotary 

Program? [Your Letters, December]. My 
Rotary Club of Pacific Palisades, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., initiated a program in 
which members, families, and friends 
may sign organ donation cards. We 



will present it to our Rotary District 
5280, and hope it will become nation- 
wide. It is a no-cost program and re- 
quires little time. In our Los Angeles, 
California, area, both the National 
Kidney Foundation and TRIO (Trans- 
plants Recipient's International Orga- 
nization) will provide speakers to local 
Rotary clubs. They may be available 
elsewhere, too. 

In the U.S., more than 26,000 pa- 
tients are on a waiting list for trans- 
plants; five or six die every day while 
they wait. We live in an age of mirac- 
ulous medical knowledge that only 
works if organs are available. 

Interested Rotarians may write me 
at 764 Ranch Lane, Pacific Palisades, 
CA 90272, U.S.A. 

—ROBERT V. DICKEY, Rotarian 
Real estate broker 

Pacific Palisades, California, U.SA. 

Harvesting the Sun 
an inspiration 

Fifty years ago, we Camp Fire Girls 
tried to bake bread by using reflectors. 
In the 1970s, the U.S. federal govern- 



ment optimistically launched solar 
energy programs. When I read your 
solar energy update. Harvesting the 
Sim [September], I thought of the lands 
devastated by the search for fuel. Why 
not use reflector ovens, or trapped re- 
flector heat for warmth? It's a simple 
idea that protects the environment. 

The Rotary Club of West Bend, V\fe- 
consin, U.S.A., took solar-powered ov- 
ens to Haitian villages. Rotarian Tom 
Burns of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., developed a Sun Oven that 
bakes 24 loaves of bread at once [which 
you covered in Earth Diary, Novem- 
ber 1990]. Just imagine having one at 
a Rotary eye camp in India, where 
Rotarian Dr. Suresh Chandra of the 
Rotary Club of Madison, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., and other voltmteers perform 
hundreds of cataract operations daily. 
Imagine purified, boiled water from 
the sun. 

Is this a job for national governments 

or for Rotary? 

— MARYLU RAUSHENBUSH, Rotarian 

Photographer 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 



(ADVERTISEMENT) 



Small Company's New Golf Ball Flies Too 
Far; Could Obsolete Many Golf Courses 



Ph)a ts 400-Yard Shots Daring T^Bt Bound 
Want T o Shoot An Eaf^e or Two ? 

By Mike Henson 

MEBIDEN. CT - A small golf company in 
Connectdcut nas created a new, super ball that flies 

like a U-2, putts with the steady roll of a cue ball 
and bites the green on approach shots like a 
dropped cat. But don't look for it on weekend TV. 
Long-hitting pros could make a joke out of some of 
golfs finest courses with it. One pro vrbo tested the 
ball drove it 400 yards, reaching the green oa all 
but the longest par-fours. Scientific tests by an 
independent lab using a hitting machine prove the 
ball out-distances major brands dramatically. 

The ball's extraordinary distance comes partly 
from a revolutionary new dimple design that keeps 
the ball aloft longer. But there's also a secret 
Aange in the core that makes it rise faster off the 
clubhead. Another change reduces air drag. The 
result is a ball that gains altitude quickly, then 
sails like a glider. None of the changes is noticeable 
in the ball itself. 

Despite this extraordinary performance the com- 
mmy has a problem. A spokesman put it this way: 
golf you need endorsements and TV publidly. 
This is what gets you in the pro shras and stores 
where 95% of all golf products are aofd. Unless the 
pros use your ball on TV, you're virtually locked out 



of these outlets. TV advertising is to expensive to 
buy on your own, at least for us. 

"Now, you've seen how far this ball can fly. Can 
you imagine a pro using it on TV and eagle-ing par- 
fours? It would turn the course into a par-uuree, 
and real men don't play par-three's. This new fly- 
power forces us to sell it without relying on pros or 
pro-shops. One way is to sell it direct from our 
plant. That way we can keep the name printed on 
the ball a secret that only a buyer would know. 
There's more to golf than tournaments, you know." 

The companv guarantees a golfer a prompt refund 
if the new ball doesn't cut five to ten strokes off his 
or her average score. Simply return the balls-new 
or used-to the address below. "No one else would 
dare do that," boasted the company's director. 

If you would like an eagle or two, here's your best 
chance yet. Write your name and address and 
"Code Name S" (the ball's R&D name) on a piece of 
paper and send it along with a check (or your credit 
card number and expiration date) to National Golf 
Center (Dept. S-392), 500 S. Broad St., Meriden, CT 
06450. Or phone 1-800-285-3900 anytime. No P.O. 
boxes. One dozen "S" balls cost $24.95 (plus $3.50 
shipping & handling), two to five dozen are only 
$22.00 each, six dozen are only $109.00. You save 
$55.70 ordering six. Shipping is free on two or more 
dozen. Specify white or Hi-Vision yellow. 

e Bow Enlwpil««»,lnc. 1W3 
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Geglers galcte 

A CopENhAqEN school hAS A cuRious cuRRiculuM. 



7/ 

^^ancing on Broken Glass," "Juggling Flaming 
Torches," "Forming a Human Pyramid". . . It hardly sounds 
like a school curriculum, yet these are a few of the classes 
in session, on any given day, within the pink walls of an 
old furniture warehouse that is the current home of the 
Gegler and Artist School in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The Danish dictionary defines ga^i^/e (pronounced goi-la): 
"verb, to play the buffoon; juggle, play conjuring tricks." 
A gogler, of course, is the person who does the juggling, 
joking, and conjuring. For centuries this colorful charac- 
ter — whether called a fool, a jester, or a harlequin — has 
played an important role in European culture. Copen- 
hagen's Gogler School is working to assure that the tra- 
dition continues. 

Now in its seventh year, the school has come a long way 
from its starting class of six students meeting in the apart- 
ment of one of the founders. Today, it is a permanent proj- 
ect in alternative education, supported financially by the 
county of Copenhagen and tailored to fit unemployed 
young people, who for various reasons have fallen through 
the cracks in the social-welfare system. From its first days 
as a pilot project for the difficult welfare cases, the Gogler 
School has drawn its student body from the young with 
psychological problems and physical disabilities, or those 
simply unable to hold traditional jobs. 

Founders Connie Skovart and Annesophie Bergmann- 
Steen established the school as a place where young people 
could discover their creative forces and be stimulated to 
evaluate and choose how to use their talents. "Our guiding 
premise," says Ms. Skovart, "is the belief that every person 
has creative potential, but it is his or her individual re- 
sponsibility to find and develop that potential." The school 
has graduated scores of talented and confident young 
people, by shaping an open atmosphere centered on the 
traditional gogler mandates of hard work, discipline, 
concentration, fantasy, imagination, and individual expres- 
sion, and offering instruction in music and drama, as well 
as juggling, acrobatics, tumbling, and other g0gler arts. 

Prospective students are referred by their welfare of- 
fice social worker or, often, by word of mouth, and may 
attend classes for as long as they want before deciding to 
make the commitment to official status as a gogler-in- 
training. If they do, the students soon discover that this is 
no place for idle conversation or long coffee breaks. They 
are immediately presented with difficult goals so as to be 
able to monitor their progress in the gogler arts. On the 
first day, students are told they are expected to perform 



by Nancy P. Daniels 

an original performance piece the next week. Two weeks 
later, they may be doing street theater in the town hall 
square or a magic show for a day-care center. 

Thirty to 40 students are accepted each year, for a maxi- 
mum of two years. The students generally range between 
18 and 25 years of age, although some have been as young 
as 15 and as old as 50. The school year consists of two se- 
mesters, each four months, plus the summer vacation. In 
the first semester students work individually on their body 
movement and expressions. In the second semester they 
work in small groups to create gogler acts and perform- 
ance routines. Second-year students are offered courses 
in finance, production, and communications. 

The staff currently consists of 10 certified instructors. 
Administrative Leader and Supervisor Ms. Skovart also 
teaches drama. Ms. Bergmann-Steen acts as assistant ad- 
ministrator and teacher. The Gogler School has been ap- 
proved by the Danish University System as an institution 
where social-work and sociology students may gain 
practical experience credits; generally two interns are 
present each semester. A variety of guest instructors 
round out the staff. 

Former students now work in a wide variety of voca- 
tions, including street-theater acting; ancillary theater 
skills such as wardrobe, lighting, set construction, and 
stage arrangement; teaching magic and acrobatics in day- 
care centers and after-school youth centers; and main- 
stream jobs in business or manufacturing. Some have 
taken their self-discovered interests and confidence back 
to school to pursue formal educations. 

In an old storefront, across town from the school, goglers 
Julius and Mette practice juggling flaming objects, acro- 
batics, and magic tricks to the delight of the neighbor- 
hood children. The school has recently expanded to include 
this satellite campus space, which is used for workshops 
and as a practice area for students and alumni. Julius and 
Mette work out here several evenings each week to retain 
their skills and create new acts. 

Julius, now 26, was one of the first students at the school, 
attending classes in Ms. Bergmann-Steen's apartment. 
He was a shy young man, lacking in self-confidence and 
not interested in an ordinary job. At the gogler school he 
became an accomplished juggler. This achievement gave 
him the confidence to travel to Paris to attend the famous 
circus school, L'Ecole an Carre, then to launch his own 
show. He spent the summer of 1992 on the road with the 
Danish Circus Arli — playing 120 towns in 150 days. 




f r hen asked about his future plans, Julius replies, "I want 
to have fun, take time off, not be a big star and someday work a 
big theater like the Berlin or Paris Circus Theater." For now, he is 
busy doing his own show and is a frequent and popular guest 
teacher at his alma mater. 

Mette, also 26, is an attractive young woman with a troubled 
background. She had problems in school as a result of dyslexia 
(complicated by a serious auto accident), and found it impossible 
to hold a job, although she tried many. Lacking self-esteem and 
friends, she was depressed, lonely, and well on her way to becom- 
ing an alcoholic. Fortunately, one of her former secondary school 
teachers took the time and interest to direct her to the Gegler 
School. Mette liked it from the start, as she found "new possibili- 
ties in myself" and challenges she was able to meet. Now she 
teaches acrobatics and juggling to a group of 10-year-olds at an 
after-school center for children of working parents. Although she 
enjoys teaching, her true loves are juggling and performing, and 
her future plans include producing shows and participating in 
theater performances. 

The school's success has generated lots of interest from educators 
and sociologists in Denmark and other European countries. Ms. 
Skovart and Ms. Bergmann-Steen are often asked to be consult- 
ants and speakers at functions within the academic and social 
services communities. They are besieged with requests for per- 
formances by their students at schools and day-care centers, fes- 
tivals, and town squares. Recognizing the value of experience for 
the fledgling gogler, they try to fulfill as many requests as possible. 
"But we don't want to turn the school into a booking agency," 
says Ms. Bergmann-Steen. 

The two gogler gurus say Denmark needs at least six more 
schools like theirs. Judging from the current level of interest in 
their program, they are optimistic this will happen, and expect 
gogler schools to open in other countries as well. 
Says Julius: "The world needs all the gaglers it can get." 9 

• Free-lance writer Nancy P. Daniels divides her time between Basin, 
Moiitaun, U.S.A., and Copenhagen, Denmark. 



Hot stuff— Mette and fiilius practice juggling flaming torches at the 
Gogler and Artist School's storefront rehearsal room. 
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MELBOURNE 



by Stan Marks 




i his is the place for a village," 
predicted pioneer John Batman of 
the 242,400 hectares (600,000 acres) 
of land he bought in 1835 for a 
handful of trinkets, blankets, and 
axes from a local Aboriginal tribe. 
Some village! Now 158 years 
later (in 1993), the village has grown into Melbourne, 
capital of the Australian state of Victoria, with a population 
of more than three million people. 

A recent two-year survey of 100 capital cities conducted 
by the Washington, D.C.-based organization. Population 
Crisis Center, declared Melbourne the "world's most liv- 
able city." It's also the hometown of media mogul Rupert 
Murdoch, singer Olivia Newton John, and the late great 
diva Dame Nellie Melba. 

As Rotarians attending their international convention 
in May will soon discover, Melbourne is a cosmopolitan 
centre that has drawn incredible vigour and diversity from 
the hundreds of thousands of migrants from more than 
150 countries who have settled here since World War 11. 
More than 20 percent of the population is from a non- 
English speaking country. The city has the world's third 
largest Greek population (after Athens and Salonika) and 
sizable Italian, Chinese, and Vietnamese communities. 

Melbourne boasts a proud heritage stemming from the 
frantic gold-rush days of the 1850s, when more than 100,000 
men and women flocked here from all over the world. 
They found gold nuggets that surpassed in purity and 
size those previously found 
anywhere else in the world. 

In the 1880s, George Au- 
gustus Sala wrote of "Mar- 
vellous Melbourne" in the 
prestigious London Daily Tele- 
graph: "I found Melbourne a 
really astonishing city with 
broad streets full of hand- 
some shops, crowded with 
bustling well-dressed people; 
a city teeming with wealth 
and humanity." 

This golden era enabled 
Melbourne to become one of 
the world's wealthiest cities 
with grand homes, spectacu- 
lar gardens, and an enviable 
lifestyle. Rotarians will see 
outstanding examples of Vic- 
torian architecture from that 
era; many stately mansions 
with ornamental iron lace ter- 
races still grace the city. 

Convention participants 
will be visiting Melbourne in 




autumn, a season of brilliant blue skies, warm days, and 
cool, crisp nights. The city, with its colourful gardens and 
jogging paths, is a photographer's delight, so be sure to 
bring your camera. The central city area was designed by 
wise city planners in an easy-to-follow grid pattern. It 
has large, wide streets (so that bullock teams could be 
easily turned) and resplendent parks. 

The imposing Shrine of Remembrance, an Acropolis- 
style memorial to Australians who have died in wars, is an 
ideal place to begin your tour of Melbourne. A favourite 
destination, especially among international travellers, is the 
Royal Botanic Gardens (a short walk from the Shrine). 
With more than 1,200 species of plants (30,000 individual 
specimens), fern grottoes, sweeping lawns, and black 
swans on an ornamental lake, it is a green and restful oasis 
in a bustling city. Nearby is Melbourne's floral "talking" 
clock, containing more than 10,000 plants, which provides 
both the time and a commentary on nearby attractions. 

Gardens are the star attractions of many of Melbourne's 
private homes and National Trust properties, such as 
Como in Toorak, one of Australia's wealthiest and trendi- 
est suburbs. You can glimpse some of these gardens dur- 
ing a relaxing cruise down the River Yarra, an Aboriginal 
word which means "swiftly flowing." 

You can find Australian animals in the unique setting 
of the Royal Zoological Gardens, one of the world's old- 
est and most innovative zoos. Here you can have your 
photo taken with kangaroos, wallabies, and koalas. One 
of the zoo's more unusual attractions is its "Butterfly Pa- 
vilion," a walk-in aviary. 
Because of its varied ethnic background, Melbourne is 




Melbourne is a shopper's delight, loith stylish 
centers like Gladstone. 



The Royal Botanic Gardens — a green oasis in 
bustling Melbourne. 
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world renowned as an international wining and dining 
centre. The city has more than 2,000 licensed and BYO 
(bring your own liquor) restaurants, featuring every- 
thing from Asian and European dishes to typical native 
fare. For the ultimate dining experience, a true movable 
feast, make reservations at the tramcar restaurant, where 
you wine and dine on wheels. 

The following are some of my favorite restau- 
rants: Marchetti's Latin (one of Australia's best- 
known Italian eateries, with first-class service, 
an extensive wine list, and a guest list that always 
includes a mixture of local celebrities); Jean Jacques by the 
Sea (succulent sea food and spacious sea views); Quarter 
Sessions (French food that would delight a Parisian); and 
the Florentine trio of restaurants (known for Italian spe- 
cialties). You can enjoy authentic fish and chips (wrapped 
in paper) at The Last Aussie Fishcaf, and a dazzling view 
from Le Restaurant on the 35th floor of the Regent Hotel. 

The authentically restored grand dining room at the 
Hotel Windsor is as opulent today as it was in the 1880s, 
with gourmet food and a chamber orchestra to match. 
Just across the road is the State Parliament House, con- 
taining what British poet John Betjeman described as 
"the best Corinthian room in the world." 

Top Chinese eateries in the city's popular Chinatown 
include the Flower Drum (for Peking duck) and Fortuna 
Village (wonderful noodles). Greek restaurants serve 
schnapper plaki, moussaka, and calamari in an atmo- 
sphere that makes you feel you are in the heart of Athens, 
with appropriate music and decor Many suburbs, such as 
the cosmopolitan seaside community of St. Kilda, have 
shop after shop of tempting cakes. Just to stare through the 
window can be torture — you might as well forget any diets. 
When in Melbourne, you have to live a little or a lot. 

Melburnians love sports almost as much as they love 
food. I admit it — we're sports crazy! You name the game 



A peaceful afternoon on the banks of 
the Yarra River. 



and it's played in Melbourne, from 
bocce to cricket. Some sporting 
events, such as the annual Mel- 
bourne Cup horse race, are cel- 
ebrated in a carnival atmosphere 
as a public holiday throughout 
Victoria. Local golf courses and 
tennis courts are among the best 
in the world. 

Perhaps the most popular spec- 
tator sport is Australian Rules 
Football, a local brand of football 
with long kicking, high marking, 
and solid bruising. Try to see a 
game before or after the conven- 
tion. More than 100,000 attend the 
football grand finals each year at 
the Melbourne Cricket Ground 
(home of the 1956 Olympic Games), which also houses 
the Australian Gallery of Sport. 

The versatile National Tennis Centre, site of conven- 
tion plenary sessions, has the distinction of being the 
largest entertainment venue in Australia. It boasts many 
innovations, including a sliding roof. The facility seats 
15,000 people and caters a smorgasbord of functions from 
international tennis matches to concerts by such stars as 
Frank Sinatra and Liza Minnelli. 

Entertainment has always been an important facet of 
Melbourne life. The city is the home of the Victorian State 
Opera, the internationally acclaimed Australian Ballet 
Company, and the Melbourne Symphony Orchestra. 
Convention-goers will be able to enjoy local and overseas 
productions, including the long-running "Phantom of 
the Opera" musical at the recently renovated Princess 
Theatre. 

First opened in 1854, the Princess reflects the early 
opulence and panache of the "nothing can stop us" en- 




The National Tennis Centre — site of the R.I. convention plenarif 
sessions — is the largest entertainment venue in Australia. 
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trepreneurs of the gold-rush era. Its facade contains alle- 
gorical figures and a golden angel blowing a trumpet. 
And, the Princess has a ghost — opera singer Fredrici, 
who dropped dead on stage during a performance of 
"Faust" in 1885. 

The jewel in Melbourne's artistic crown is the 
Arts Centre, home to all varieties of arts and 
entertainment. It includes a Concert Hall (seat- 
ing 2,600), designed to reflect the environment 
and colours of the Australian continent; a State Theatre 
(for 2,079); the Playhouse theatre (over 800), and George 
Fairfax Studio (420). The Centre is topped by a spectacular 
115-metre (377-foot) spire (dubbed Melbourne's would-be 
Eiffel Tower). The facility brings together all aspects of 
the visual and performing arts, with something for ev- 
eryone. 

Next to the Centre is the Victorian National Gallery, 
built around engaging courtyards, and on the other side 
is the Performing Arts Museum, with informative sight- 
and-sound exhibitions. The Gallery houses more than 
70,000 works, including an extensive Asian section, an 
excellent selection of European masters (Rembrandts 
and Picassos), and the world's best collection of paint- 
ings by Australian artists (including works by the indig- 
enous Aborigines). 

The Gallery's Great Hall is well worth a visit, with its 
brilliant and colourful Belgian stained-glass ceiling, cre- 
ated over a five-year period by local artist Leonard 
French. We view it as our Sistine Chapel — grab a cush- 
ion, lie back, and gaze upon the magical images. 

Melbourne also has scores of private art galleries — you 
could attend an art show opening almost every night of 
the week. 

Adjacent to the Arts Centre is Southgate, a new com- 
plex on the banks of the Yarra, featuring numerous spe- 
cialty shops, restaurants, the Sheraton Hotel, and views 
of the city skyline. It's a delightful spot to walk along the 
river and observe Melburnians at leisure. 

Nearby is the Sidney Myer Music Bowl, where audi- 
ences of more than 100,000 people come to sit on the grass 
and listen to frequent rock, pop, jazz (very popular), or 
symphony concerts. 

Melbourne is considered one of the world's top comedy 
centres. Crowds flock to the annual "laugh-a-minute" 
Comedy Festival in March. You can also crack a smile at 
the Last Laugh Theatre restaurant, where Melburnians 
actually manage to laugh at themselves. 

Melbourne is a shopper's delight, attracting customers 
from around the world. The variety of shops, including 
those with Australian souvenirs, is dazzling. Popular 
buys include opals, jewelry, brooches made of Australian 
coins, clothes, boomerangs (you can learn how to throw 
them so they will return), Australian Akubra ("Crocodile 
Dundee") hats, and unique Aboriginal arts and crafts. 

Melbourne is famous for city and suburban centres 
where hundreds of shops are under one roof, such as The 
Australia and Melbourne Central, the latter a complex of 




A lught at the Melbourne Symphony Orchestra 



200 shops spread over two city blocks. The Myer Empo- 
rium (one of the largest emporiums in the world) is a 
Melbourne institution that extends over two blocks con- 
nected by over-street walkways. Melbourne's suburbs, 
especially Toorak, are noted for their stylish shops featur- 
ing many designer labels and exclusive boutiques. High 
Street, Malvern, has a seemingly endless array of antique 
shops. 

Sunday morning is a treat at St. Kilda's vibrant out- 
door market, an ideal place to buy Australiana, including 
hats and Australian animal puppets. The colourful Queen 
Victoria market boasts more than 1,000 stalls. Another 
showplace is the Meat Market (which it was at one time), 
featuring arts and crafts exhibitions and the distinctive 
works of talented local artists. 

Melbourne has numerous other attractions, including 
various museums of science and a Maritime Museum 
aboard an 1884 sailing ship. But more than the sights, 
you'll remember Melbourne for its hospitable people, al- 
ways keen to show you their city and eager to send you 
home with a sincere local toast that goes: 

/ drink to your health when I am with you 

I drink to your health when I'm alone 

I drink to your health so often 

I'm darn well ruining my own. 

And, by the way, it's pronounced "Melbun" — not 
Melborn! © 

• Stan Marks is an author/journalist who loves — and lives 
in — Melbourne. 
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New words to conquer — 
learning English Down Under 

by John Borthwick 

\Dorry, Ocker. The Fokker's chokka," explained the reser- 
vations clerk at the airport in Outback Queensland, Australia. 

"I beg your pardon?" responded the visiting journalist. 
"Are you speaking English?" 

"Yeah, of course. Oh, sorry, mate," said the clerk, "I didn't 
realise you were from O.S. " 

"I'm not. Actually, I'm from England. " 

"mil, that's O.S.— Overseas." 

"Indeed, it is. However, I still don't know what you said. It 
sounded like 'Rocker's fogger soccer.' " 

The clerk chortled. "Mate, what I said was, 'Sorry, Ocker, 
the Fokker's chokka.' " Which means, for all you aspiring Aus- 
sies: "Sorry, friend, the plane is full." 

Novelist Paul Theroux said that language is Australia's 
greatest creative form. It's uncertain whether this linguistic 
playfulness is attributable to Australia's strong streak of 
Irish ancestry. What is certain is that Aussie slang (in par- 
ticular) reveals a propensity for rebellious v^^ord tweak- 
ing and occasionally vulgar invention that stamps it as 
one of the more colourful mutants of English. 

Australian vernacular language is sometimes known 
as "Strine". (The term derives from saying the word "Aus- 
tralian" through both closed teeth and nose.) Strine is not 
so much a dialect as a "slanguage." It is full of fun and 
flash. Some spurious scholars claim its adenoidal enun- 
ciation arose out of an Outback necessity to keep the trap 
(mouth) shut against blowies (blow flies). Elocuting thus 
(rather like a poor ventriloquist), your "day," for instance, 
becomes "die"; but if you "die," well, you've "doid." 

Australian lingo is characterised by informality (you 
can use it anywhere except O.S.), a laconic, poetic origi- 
nality ("he was uglier than a robber's dog . . ."), and a 
dash of profanity (which is probably better heard than 
read). An Australian accent varies more according to social 
class than geography. Even though diction may range 
from silvertail to Ocker (see glossary), an honest Austra- 
lian accent is no bar to social mobility — as long as you're 
not two snags short of a barbie (that is, stupid). 

So, here's a glossary of basic Strine words. Without it, 
you'll be up the creek in a barbed-wire canoe without a 
paddle. And with it, you'll probably just make a nong 
(fool) of yourself, but 'avago (have a go) anyway. Just 
don't strine (strain) yourself. O 



(The) Alice 
Arvo 

Aussie Rules 
Barbie 
Billabong 
Billy 

Bloke 
Bloody 



Blowie 

Blue 

Bonnet 

Boot 

Brolly 

Bushranger 

Chemist 

Chips 

China or Cobber 

Chook 

Cockie 

Corroboree 

Cozzie 

Crook 
Cuppa 
Dag 

Damper 

Didgeridoo 

Digger 

Dingo 

Dinkum 

Entree 

Fair dinkum 

Flat out 

Footpath 

Footy 

G'day 

Galah 

Greenie 
Grizzle 
Grog 

Home unit 

Joey 

Joumo 

Jumbuck 

Jumper 

Kip 

Kiwi 

Knock 

Jackeroo 

Lollies 

Loo 

(The) Lucky Country 

Mate 
Middy 



Alice Springs 
Afternoon 

Australian Rules football 
Barbecue 

Water hole in semi-dry river 

Tin container used for boiling water 

to make tea 

Man 

Universally undeleted expletive 
(e.g. "he's up at Tumba-bloody-rumba 
shootin' kanga-bloody-roos") 
Blowfly 

A fight; also a redhead 
Hood of car 
Trunk of car 
Umbrella 

Highwayman, outlaw 

Pharmacist 

French fries 

Friend, mate 

Chicken 

Farmer 

Aboriginal ceremonial gathering 
Bathing suit (also bathers, swimmers, 
togs) 

Broken, sick, or no good 
Cup of tea 

Person with absolutely no style, grace, 
or cool 

Unleavened bread (bush food) 
Aboriginal musical instrument 
Australian soldier, but used by for- 
eigners to mean Aussie 
Australian native dog 
Genuine or honest 
First course of a meal, not the main 
dish 

The real thing 
As fast as possible 
Pavement, sidewalk 
Football (the game or the ball) 
Good day, hello 

Fool or idiot (after the parrot of same 
name) 

A conservationist 
To complain 
Alcohol 
Apartment, flat 
Baby kangaroo 
Journalist 
Baby lamb 
Sweater 
Sleep 

New Zealander 
To criticise 
Male ranch hand 
Candy 

British /Australian slang for toilet 
Name (ironic) for Australia, coined by 
author Donald Home 
Friend (does not mean spouse) 
Ten-ounce beer glass (in N.S.W.) 
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Cot. 



Mob 


A eroup of persons or things (not 


Station 


Large farm or ranch 




necessarily unruly) 


Stickybeak 


Busybody 


Mozzie 


Mosquito 


Stockman 


Cowboy, station hand 


(The) Never-never 


Desert land in far Outback 


Strides 


Trousers 


Nipper 


Small child 


Stubby 


Small bottle of beer 


Nought 


Zero 


Swagman 


Vagabond, rural tramp 


Ocker 


Aussie bumpkin; loudmouth (can be 


Ta 


Thank you 




affectionate) 


Takeaway food 


Food to go 


Outback 


The bush; uncivilized, uninhabited 


Tassie 


Tasmania 




country 


Taxi rank 


Cab stand 


Oz 


Australia (ironic) 


Thingo 


Thing, thingamijig, whatchamacallit 


Pom or Pommy 


Person from England 


Tinny 


Can of beer 


Postie 


postman 

r 


Togs 


Swim suit 


Ratbag 


Eccentric character (also a friendly 


Tucker 


Food 




term of abuse) 


Uni 


University 


Red-back 


Poisonous spider 


Up the creek 


In trouble 


Ripper 


Good 


Vegemite 


Brown yeast sandwich spread, much 


Roo 


Kangaroo 




loved by Aussie kids 


Sandshoes 


Sneakers 


Walkabout 


Travelling on foot for long distances. 


Schooner 


Large beer glass (in N.S.W.) 




an Aboriginal tradition 


Scrub 


Bushland 


Walloper 


A policeman 


Serviette 


Table napkin 


Whinge 


Complain 


She'll be apples 


It'll be right 


Wowser 


Prude, killjoy 


Sheila 


Woman 


Yakka 


Work 


Shout 


Buy a round of drinks (as in "it's your 


Yank 


An American 




shout") 






Silvertail 


Member of high society 






Sprog 


Baby 


• /o/iH Borthwick is 


a journo based in Oz. He is a writer/edi- 


Spunky 


Good-looking person 


tor of the Insight Guides to Melbourne and Australia. 
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Australia: 



Fast Facts ® Figures 




Lustralia is the world's oldest, flattest, smallest, and 
driest continent. Visitors are welcome and the formalities 
aren't too formidable. The following information will 
prepare you for encounters with officialdom, time zones, 
taxi cabs, and surihats. 

Visas 

All visitors require a passport and visa. (New Zealand- 

ers require a passport 
only.) Visas are free, 
valid for up to six 
months and must be 
obtained prior to ar- 
rival from your near- 
est Australian or 
British Government 
representative. An 
onward ticket and sufficient funds to cover your stay are 
required. 

Vaccinations 

No vaccinations are required if, during the previous 14 
days, you have not been in a country with an outbreak of 
typhoid, smallpox, yellow fever, or cholera. 

Customs 

Duty-free allowances for visitors (over 18 years of age) 
are: 250 cigarettes (or 250 grams of tobacco or cigars); one 
litre of alcohol; $400 worth of other dutiable goods. Airports 
have inbound duty-free stores. There are very strict regu- 
lations on the importation of foods, plants, and animals. 
Assume almost anything of this nature is prohibited. 

Cash and Credit 

The only currency used is Australian dollars (A$), and 
coins are in 5, 10, 20, and 50-cent, and $1 and $2 denomi- 
nations. Notes are $5, $10, $20, $50 and $100. You may 
import and take out cash (foreign or Australian) to a maxi- 
mum equivalent value of A$5,000. 

All well-known international travellers checks are ac- 
cepted. The most widely accepted credit cards are Ameri- 
can Express, Diners Club, MasterCard, and Visa. 

Geography 

Australia is some 4,000 kilometres (2,500 miles) from 
east to west and 3,200 kilometres (2,000 miles) north to 
south, with a coastline of 36,738 kilometres (22,826 
miles). About 40 percent of the continent lies in the trop- 
ics. Comparable in size to the United States (excluding 
Alaska), Australia is the only continent occupied by one 
nation. Its population is approximately 16.75 million. 
There are six states and two territories; Canberra is the 
national capital. 




Climate 

Australia's seasons are the reverse of those in the North- 
em Hemisphere. Sep- 
tember to November 
is spring, December 
to February summer, 
March to May autumn, 
and June to August 
winter. Queensland, 
north of Brisbane, is hot 
most of the yean In the 
south, winters are chilly, with snow on the mountains. The 
island state of Tasmania has the coolest weather. Summer 
temperatures in central Australia are always warm. 

Time 

Australia has three time zones. Eastern Standard Time 
(Tasmania, Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland) is 10 
hours ahead of Greenwich Mean Tune. Central Australian 
Hme (Northern Territory and South Australia) is 9.5 hours 
ahead, and Western Standard Time (Western Australia) is 
eight hours ahead. When it's noon in Perth, it's 1:30 P.M. 
in Darwin and Adelaide, and 2 P.M. from Cairns to Ho- 
bart. (During the summer, things get even more compli- 
cated when Daylight Saving Tmie goes into effect.) 

Weights and Measures 

Australia uses the metric system. Temperature is mea- 
sured in degrees Celsius, or Centigrade. The main con- 
versions are: 

1 metre = 3.28 feet 

1 kilometre = 0.62 mile 

1 kilogram = 2.20 pounds 

1 litre =1.5 pints (U.S.) = 1 .8 pints (UK) 

60 kilometres = 37 mph 

0°Celsius/Centigrade = 32°Fahrenheit 

25°C = 77°F 

36.9°C = 98.4°F (normal body temp.) 

Electricity 

The current is 240/250 volts and 50 hertz alternating cur- 
rent. CXitlets for 110-volt shavers and small appliances are 
found in most leading hotels and motels. For other appli- 
ances, such as hairdryers, you'll need a converter and a 
special flat three-pin adaptor (readily available in cities). 

Post Office 

Australia's post offices are open 9 A.M.-5 P.M. Monday 
to Friday; they will hold mail for visitors. 

Telephone and Fax 

Public telephones are numerous. Local calls cost 30 
cents for an unlimited time. STD (Subscriber Trunk Dial- 
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ling) is for calling long distance within Australia. ISD (In- 
ternational Subscriber Dialling) is used for direct dialling 
overseas. ISD public phones are common at post offices, 
airports, and hotels. Credit card phones also are avail- 
able. International hotels will give guests access to their 
fax services, otherwise faxes can be sent (rather expen- 
sively) from post offices. 

What to Wear 

Generally, Australians are informal dressers. However, 
for dining at better-class restaurants, a tie and jacket are 

recommended. For the 
southeastern states 
during winter, pack 
warm clothing, a rain- 
coat, and an umbrella. 
A swimsuit, sun- 
glasses, sunhat, and 
sun lotion are musts 
during summer Don't 
forget a sweater or a jacket to cope with the occasional 
cool spells. 

Tipping 

Tipping is not compulsory. However, a small gratuity 
for special service is appreciated. Hairdressers and taxi 
drivers do not expect to be tipped. In restaurants you 
may tip waiters up to 10 percent (maximum) of the bill 
for good service. 

Business Hours 

Retail hours are generally 9 A.M.-5:30 P.M., Monday to 
Friday, and 9 A.M.-4 P.M. Saturday, with limited hours on 
Sundays. Restaurants, snack bars, bookshops, and local 
comer stores often have late-night hours. Business offices 
are closed Saturday and Sunday. 

Banks are open 9:30 A.M.-4 P.M. Monday to Thursday, 
and until 5 P.M. on Friday. 

Taxis 

All fares are displayed on the meter. These vary from 
city to city, but the initial hiring fee is around $1.80 and 
about $1 per kilometre thereafter. 

Medical and Dental 

Australia's standards of medical and dental care are 
high, but overseas visitors are not covered by free gov- 
ernment "Medicare." A visit to the doctor will cost $40 
and up. Certain European passport holders are eligible 
for free basic care at public hospitals, via reciprocal agree- 
ments. Traveller's health insurance is recommended. 

Sunburn 

The Australian sun is extremely strong, especially in 
summer. Wear a sunhat to protect your face and avoid 
sunbathing during mid-day hours. Always wear sun- 
screen lotion, even if you're not at the pool. 




Driving 

Overseas driving licences are valid throughout Austra- 
lia. Drive on the left side of the road and keep your seat 
belt fastened at all times, whether driving or as a passen- 
ger. The speed limit is generally about 60 km /hour (37 
mph) in urban areas and 100 to 110 km/hour in rural ar- 
eas (62-68 mph), depending on the state. There is random 
breath testing for al- 
cohol: don't exceed .05 
percent blood-alcohol 
level. Petrol (gas) costs 
around 70 cents a litre 
in the cities (more in 
the country). Keep in 
mind that Australia's 
distances are vast, and 
inland towns are often far apart. 

The principal rental car operators are Avis, Hertz, and 
Budget. The smaller companies may be cheaper (from 
$35 per day). A credit card imprint or a refundable cash 
deposit will be required. 

Domestic Airlines 

Ansett Australia Airlines and Australian Airlines are 
the two big domestic operators; Eastwest Airlines is mid- 
sized, and Compass Airlines is the newest operator. There 
is extensive service between capital cities, regional cen- 
ters, and resort areas. Numerous advance purchase op- 
tions are available, and it pays to enquire early. 

Trains 

A wide network of modern (although slow) trains op- 
erates from coast to coast. The principal lines link Cairns, 
Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and Perth. From 
Adelaide, one can take the legendary Ghan across the 
desert to Alice Springs. For more information contact: Rail- 
ways of Australia, 325 Collins St., Melbourne, Victoria 3000. 

For the Disabled 

Australia is aware of the need for facilities for disabled 
people. Ad\'ance notice will ensiire the best possible assis- 
tance from airline, hotel, or railway offices. Contact the Aus- 
tralian Council for Rehabilitation of the Disabled (ACROD), 
PO Box 60, CurHn, A.C.T, 2605. Tel.: (062) 82-4333. 



Departure Tax 

A departure tax of $20 is paid 
by all travellers. It may be paid at 
a post office prior to departure, 
or at the airport. Only Australian 
currency is accepted. 



Now that you're packed and 
ready to go, happy travelling! ® 



—JOHN BORTHWICK 
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Rotary 's founder lives on — in art and memory. 



. his month marks the 125th anniversary of the birth 
of Paul P. Harris, founder of Rotary International. 

Born in Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A., on 19 April 1868, 
Paul grew up in the rural New England home of his grand- 
parents in Wallingford, Vermont. After earning his law 
degree in 1891, Paul spent several adventurous years 
traveling the world before coming to Chicago, Illinois, to 
"settle down" and start his legal career. On 23 February 
1905, he organized a meeting with three of his Chicago 
friends — the first Rotary club. It was, he said, "no in- 
spired beginning," and he compared starting that first 
club to "planting an unpromising sapling in the early 
Springtime." But the sapling took root, and flourished. 
The rest, as they say, is history — a rich history of service. 
Paul died on 27 January 1947, after guiding and inspir- 



Life imitates art, which 
imitates life — Paul Har- 
ris in 1938 with a paint- 
ing by U.S. artist Paul 
Trebilcock. The portrait 
urns a gift from all the 
Rotarians of Iowa to the 
University oflmoa, where 
Paul earned his law de- 
gree in 1891, at age 23. 
Trebilcock, a graduate of 
the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, U.S.A., urns 
a member associate of the 
National Academy of 
Design, the Chelsea Art 
Club of London, and the 
Painters and Sculptors 
of Chicago. 



ing the organization he founded through two world wars 
and a steady global growth that always gratified him. At 
the time of his death there were nearly 300,000 Rotarians 
in 6,000 clubs in 70 countries. If Paul were alive today he 
would be delighted — but not surprised — at Rotary's prog- 
ress and accomplishments. 

The spirit of Paul Harris still watches over the organiza- 
tion he started 88 years ago, and his distinctive profile and 
likeness — balding head, high cheekbones, sharp nose — ^is 
recognized by Rotarians the world over. For the maga- 
zine's modest contribution to Paul's 125th anniversary 
celebration, we searched our archives for various "por- 
traits" of Rotary's founder, and present them on the fol- 
lowing pages. Some of the representations are venerable, 
but one of them (page 29) is brand new. Paul Harris lives! 

—THE EDITORS 





This bronze bust of Paul Harris, 
sculpted in 1955 for Rotary's 50th 
anniversary by Libero Pierini of 
Quarto, Argentina, is on display 
outside the Paul Harris Room at 
R.I. World Headquarters in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, U.S.A. The Spanish 
word servir, to serve, is written 
at the base of the sculpture. 
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This itieniorini to Paul Harris in Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, xms dedicated in 1955 — 
Rotari/'s 5Utli-aintiversari/ year. 




Rotarian E.M.R. Wei- 
ner painted the portrait 
of Paul Harris, featured 
on the cover of the Feb- 
ruary 1940 issue of 
THE ROTARIAN, to 
commemorate Rotan/s 
35th anniversan/. Cop- 
ies of the portrait were 
then available for 25 
cents each. The origi- 
nal paintin;;^ hangs 
next to the entrance of 
the Paul Harris Room 
on the 16th floor of 
R.l. World Headquar- 
ters in Evanston. 
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John Docloroff also created 
this portrait of Paul in 1927. 




This drazving, signed by John McCorniack, 
is on the cover of current hardbound and 
paperbound editions of Paul's autobiogra- 
phy, My Road to Rotary, first published — 
posthumoush/ — in 1948. The book is still 
in print. See page 4. 




Do you have a Paul Harris memorial — 

a portrait bust, statue, monument, walk- 
way, plaque, or park — in your town? If so, 
we want to know about it for our Paul Har- 
ris archives. Send a brief history, descrip- 
tion, and photo if possible, to: The Editors/ 
Paul Harris Project, THE ROTARIAN, One 
Rotary Center, 1560 Sherman Ave., Evans- 
ton, IL 60201, U.S.A. 9 
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new life-size statue of Rotary 
International founder Paul Harris, 
hand outstretched, now greets visi- 
tors to R.I. World Headquarters in 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. The statue, 
a gift to R.l. on behalf of the Rotar- 
ians of Japan, is the product of two 
generations of artists and Rotarians. 
The head is modeled after a sculpture 
created by Isao Morioka of Tokyo- 
based Rittaishashinzo Studios. The 
sculptor met Paul Harris in 1935, when 
Paul sat for a bust that the Japanese 
artist made. The finished bronze bust 
was given to Paul as a gift by Umeki- 
chi Yoneyama, founder of Rotary in 
Japan. The original bust is now on dis- 
play in Paul's boyhood home, Wal- 
lingford, Vermont, U.S.A., at the "little 
red schoolhouse," meeting place of 
the Rotary Club of Wallingford. 

The new statue's body was com- 
pleted in 1993 by Isao's son, Kimihiko 
Morioka, president of Rittaishashinzo 
Studios and past president of the Ro- 
tary Club of Tokyo-Keihin. 

The completed statue is of bronze- 
finish fiberglass. It was broken down 
into three sections for the trip from 
Japan, and delivered to E\'anston per- 
sonally by Kimiliiko, who reassembled 
it with nuts, bolts, and epoxy. The 
statue was dedicated on 27 Marcli 1993. 

During the past 60 years, Rittaisha- 
shinzo Studios has created busts and 
statues of many world figures, includ- 
ing: former U.S. presidents Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Gerald R. Ford, Jimmy Car- 
ter, and Ronald Reagan; all the prime 
ministers of Japan, Helen Keller, 
Charles Lindbergh, musician Louis 
Armstrong, and astronauts Neil Arm- 
Strong and Edwin "Buzz" Aldrin. ® 
—CANDY ISAAC 




A copy of the orii^iiial bust 
of Paul Harris, crajted In/ Isao 
Morioka in 793j. The bust 
was derived from a three-di- 
mensional photograph — or 
sculpto^raph — of Paul. The 
first bust is in Vermont, 
U.S.A. A duplicate bust zoas 
presented in 1990 to then 
R.I. President Hw^h Archer 
It is displayed at R.l. World 
Headquarters in the Rotary 
International Hall of Honor 



At his Toki/o stiuiio. Ki- 
■ uiihiko Morioka uvrks on 
W the clay model of the body 
f of the life-size statue of 
Paul Harris. When the 
clay model is complete, a 
plaster cast is made, then 
a fiberglass figure is made 
from the resulti)ig mold. 




Side vieiv of the statue- 
in-p rog ress, showii ig 
the support brace. 



PHOTOS BY MIKE MATOB* 
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A little-known page from Rotary history 




Rotary leaders conducting the prototype talk show. Pictured, from left: Program Chairman Carl Snyder 
of the Rotary Club of Schenectady, New York; Paul Harris; 1939-40 R.I. President Walter D. Head 
(standing); R.I. General Secretary Chesley R. Perry; and Editor Leland D. Case o/THE ROTARIAN. 



by Charles Q. Lemmond 

otary made communications history on the eve- 
ning of 8 December 1939. It was the first time three Ro- 
tary clubs in three different cities met to Hsten and see the 
same club program as it occurred. The Rotary clubs of 
Albany, Troy, and Schenectady, New York, U.S.A., each 
met in their respective hotels, and heard and saw Ro- 
tary's founder, Paul R Harris, as he participated in a tele- 
cast from the General Electric television station W2XB in 
Schenectady. Many more "firsts" were associated with the 
event. The Schenectady station was the first TV station to 
be licensed in the United States. This was the first Rotary 
telecast, the first major test of Station W2XB (now WRGB), 
the first telecast connecting three cities, the first time Paul 
Harris appeared on television, and a first for probably 



each person participating in that evening. It can also be said 
that this was probably the first TV talk show in history. 

Rotary International President Walter D. Head said, 
"Let us hope that together Rotary and radio and televi- 
sion may help to develop this world neighborhood into 
a world brotherhood." President Head, along with R.I. 
Secretary Chesley R. Perry, Editor Leland D. Case of THE 
ROTARIAN, and District Governor Charles S. Morris took 
part in the TV program. Schenectady Rotarian Carl W. 
Snyder was general chairman of the event. 

In all, several dozen clubs viewed the telecast, since 
each of the three clubs invited neighboring clubs to join 
them for the historic evening. The normal "30-minute 
Rotary program" extended for more than an hour. Al- 
bany Rotarian George D. Elwell conducted the singing. 
R.I. President Head predicted that, "This night will make 
history," as the three clubs sang in unison with Rotarian 
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Elwell leading them, via television camera, in "Let Me 
Call You Sweetheart." 

Rotarian Chester Woodin of Schenectady called on 
Chairman Snyder to assist him in several magic acts, to 
the delight of those watching the lO-Lnch television screens. 
Other entertainment included a harpist, a quartet of wives 
of Rotarians from the Troy Rotary Club, and finally, an 
organ recital by a Schenectady Rotarian. 

Television was in its infancy in 1939. The General Elec- 
tric station in Schenectady had been granted a license to 
broadcast experimentally. The telecast took place in the 
station's studio, then located in one of the buildings of 
the huge GE plant in Schenectady. The participants were 
each subjected to makeup and had to endure the bright, 
water-cooled lights, which were necessary in those early 
days of TV. The station's transmitter was located high in 
the Helderberg Mountains, south of the three cities. 

Who sponsored this television milestone? Commercials 
would not appear for a number of years (Those were the 
days!). The station jumped at the opportunity to test its 
technical abilities with this major undertaking, and picked 
up the cost. From all reports, it was a huge success. 

The telecast also marked one more role for Rotary's 
multi-faceted founder — and first TV star. ® 

• Charles Q. Lcmmomi is a past president of the Rotary Club 
of Scotia, New York, U.S.A. An electrical e)i;^i)ieer, he retired 
ill 1984, after spcudiiig more than 40 years as a research scien- 
tist in General Electrics Research and Development Center in 
Schenectady, Nero York. 




Star Paul Harris receives makeup before the shoui 
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Rotary is Helping Others in the Refugee Camps of Croatia. 



Mt was just a simple letter 
to R.I. President Cliff Dochter- 
man," says Dr. Ernst Ragg of Aus- 
tria, governor of R.I. District 1910. 
But the letter he refers to initi- 
ated a global Rotary relief effort 
that has already raised more 
than U.S. $3 million — plus an- 
other $2 million worth of goods 
and supplies — to aid more than 
100,000 displaced persons and 
Bosnian refugees in Croatia. 

District 1910 includes half of 
Austria, Hungary, and the United 
Nations-recognized states of Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, Croatia, and 
Slovenia, which declared their 
independence when the 
former country of Yugo- 
slavia began its violent 
fragmentation two years 
ago (see map). The so- 
called "rump Yugoslavia," 
including Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro and not yet rec- 
ognized by the UN, is also 
within District 1910. 

As the three chief ethnic 
groups living within Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina — Serbs, 
Croatians, and Muslims — 
battled to carve out their 
own states, thousands of 
people were displaced or 
fled the warfare. The 
most serious fighting has 
been — and continues — in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
"Serbian forces have 
driven out 700,000 Bos- 
nians, mostly Muslims, 
into Croatia," says Gov- 
ernor Ragg. "In addition, 
Croatia also houses be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 
displaced Croatians." 

Indeed, Croatia is a 
country of refugees, its 
landscape dotted with 30 
settlement camps for those 
made homeless by the war. 
The needs of the refugees 
far outstrip the Croatian 
government's capacity to 
provide food, clothing, and 



Easing 
the pain 
of winter 
and 
war 

by Charles W. Pratt 




President Cliff and the manager of a refugee camp near Zagreb, 
tia, greet a child who lost his parents in the fighting in Bosnia. 



medicine. Outside assistance is 
crucial. In travels through his dis- 
trict, Ernst learned about this 
desperate situation, and quickly 
received significant help from 
local Rotarians. 

But, with a harsh and brutal 
winter coming on, and no possi- 
bility of peace in sight, the efforts 
of Austrian Rotarians in District 
1910 were not enough. 

So, in late October 1992, Ernst 
wrote his "simple letter" to Presi- 
dent Cliff: 

"There is an absolute require- 
ment of immediate help and as- 
sistance for refugees in Croatia 
and Bosnia. Over 100,000 
people are in danger of 
death by hunger and freez- 
ing as winter comes. These 
are people who could live 
through the winter if our 
help is sufficient." 

Touched by the plain- 
tive urgency of Governor 
Ragg's appeal. President 
Cliff acted immediately, 
sending a letter of his own 
to 500 district governors 
and other Rotary leaders 
around the world. The let- 
ter was also published in 
THE ROTARIAN and vari- 
ous regional magazines. 
Cliff asked clubs and dis- 
tricts to consider making 
a one-time contribution to 
help District 1910 assist the 
refugees. 

"I consider this situation 
one of the most significant 
opportunities that I will 
get as R.I. president," Cliff 
wrote. "This is a challenge 
to see if Rotary really can 
have an influence for good 
in the world." 

Cliff and Ernst were 
confident that contribu- 
tions generated by their 
letters would be directly 
applied to help in the refu- 
gee camps. An "aid infra- 
structure" created by Dis- 
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District Goivrnor Ernst Rngg uses a map to show Pn'sidcnt 
Cliff the ethnic makeup of the former Yugoslavia. 



trict 1910 was already in place, and officers of the three 
Rotary clubs in Graz, Austria, close to the border with Slo- 
venia, agreed to coordinate efforts. The Graz Rotarians 
agreed to use the cash donations to buy food, blankets, 
medicine, and other needed supplies locally, in order to 
minimize transportation costs and ensure speedy deli\'ery. 

The response from Rotarians to Cliff's letter was gen- 
erous and immediate. "Every area of the Rotary world 
offered help," says Ernst, citing just a few examples: 

• Clubs in the Miami, Florida, U.S.A., area, in the midst 
of relief efforts for the thousands of people in areas dev- 
astated by Hurricane Andrew, diverted some hurricane 
relief funds to the Bosnia-Croatia effort. 

• Districts in Korea donated $20,000. 

• Districts in Japan gave $250,000. 

• A district in Nigeria, a nation suffering serious eco- 
nomic problems of its own, contributed $500. 

• Clubs in Germany contributed DM 500,000 (about U.S. 
$316,500), which was used to buy a number of used trucks 
in northern Germany, fill the trucks with relief supplies, and 
drive them to a refugee camp near the Bosnian border. 

• Rotarians in Italy contributed $137,760. 

• The seven districts in The Netherlands donated $300,000. 
Clubs and districts elsewhere in Europe, the United 

Kingdom, Scandinavia, and North America also contrib- 
uted money and supplies. 

"Fundraising is usually a difficult task," says Ernst, 
\ "but in this case, it was a zero problem for us. Austrian 
clubs started the contributions, and continue to send 
money. With the contributions from other countries, I am 
confident that we will eventually collect more than $3 
million to help the refugees." Donations of supplies and 
support services will easily equal the value of cash con- 
tributions. Here are some examples: 

• Rotarians in Canada have filled 24 large cargo containers 
with clothing. Half of the containers have been shipped 
by boat; the other half will be sent by air. "Now we are 



trying to find the nearest airport that can accommodate 
the large Galaxy aircraft that will transport the contain- 
ers," says Ernst. 

• Each week, clubs in Belgium send a container filled 
with blankets. 

• Rotarians in Germany also sent four metric tons (4.4 
U.S. tons) of pharmaceuticals into the north Croatian 
town of Rijeka. 

On 5 December 1992, President Cliff traveled to Graz, 
met with Rotarians there, then flew with Governor Ernst 
to Zagreb to see firsthand how Rotary contributions were 
helping the refugees. At the time of the trip — just a month 
after Cliff had sent his letter — contributions already ex- 
ceeded $1 million. 

As he walked through a settlement near Zagreb, Cliff 
was struck both by the grim conditions of the camp and 
the friendliness and gratitude of the refugees. He was 
mobbed by children, many of them orphans of the war. 
He talked with elderly people who had been forced to 
flee their homes with little more than they could carry in 
their arms. He shared a modest meal with parents sepa- 
rated from their children, and scores of others who had 
lost relatives in the long-standing conflict. 

"The faces of the adults showed sadness and depres- 
sion," savs Cliff. "Manv of them were still in shock." 

Yet the people in the camp had clothing, warm blan- 
kets, food, and access to medicine — thanks to the efforts 
of District 1910 and the generosity of Rotarians around 
the world. 

To get supplies into Croatia, Austrian Rotarians work 
closely with local Rotarians (there are five clubs each in 
Croatia and Slovenia) as well as the World Health Orga- 
nization, the Red Cross, and the Catholic relief group 
CARITAS. "Most of the trucks of Rotary-donated materials 
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This burning candle si/mbolizes the hope for peace and a better 
future. Rotarian Ivo 'Husic, president of the Rotary Club of 
Zagreb, Croatia, stands behind President Cliff. 

that come into the refugee camps are either driven by a 
Rotarian or accompanied by a local Rotarian," says Ernst. 

Rotary's contributions go beyond the camps in Croatia. 
About 50,000 Bosnian refugees are alsoinwestemTurkey. 
Housing is no problem, but food is desperately needed. 
So, through District 2420 and District Governor Ferit 
Biren in Turkey, the Rotary relief fund in Graz gave $100,000 



to the Red Crescent organization for food. The 54 clubs in 
District 2420 contributed another $70,000. 

Rotary is also helping CARITAS bring relief supplies 
into the besieged town of Sarajevo, Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
CARITAS is one of the few agencies, other than the UN, 
able to get into Sarajevo. 

The relief effort is also helping those in need in Serbia. 
A hospital in Belgrade, where there is a Rotary club, needed 
medicines. "Rotary does not distinguish between the vari- 
ous ethnic groups or the warring states," says Ernst. "We 
will aid the Belgrade hospital, just as we provide assistance 
to hospitals and camps in Croatia, Bosnia, and Turkey." 

On 26 January 1993, Ernst visited R.I. World Headquar- 
ters in Evanston, to give President Cliff and staff members 
an update of the relief work. Recounting his experience 
with the project effort, which began almost simultaneously 
with his term as governor in July 1992, Ernst is often 
overwhelmed by the memory of certain events. 

One story: "I was going to Zagreb soon, but had sched- 
uled visits to five clubs in Austria first. Just before those 
visits, I learned of a children's hospital in Zagreb that 
desperately needed medicine. I mentioned the need at 
each of the clubs. By the time my visits were finished, the 
clubs had contributed $30,000 to buy pharmaceuticals for 
the hospital. 

"I helped deliver the medicine. It was an emotional 
scene. As we distributed the supplies, one doctor ap- 
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preached me, carrying a child. Tears were in the doctor's 
eyes, i used my last pill yesterday,' he told me. 'If you 
had not brought us this medicine, this child would be 
dead very soon.'" 

"The continuing conflict in the former Yugoslavia is 
beyond our control," says President Cliff. "But Rotarians 
are addressing the humanitarian aspects of the situation. 
Some people may say, why is Rotary helping in Croatia, 
but not in, say, Somalia? 

"My answer is this. Rotary cannot do everything for 
everyone everywhere. But we can do something for some- 
one somewhere. In this case, there was an urgent need — 
and also a network already in place to fulfill that need. 
Because of Austrian Rotarians and others, there was a 
viable way to achieve some benefit. We were offered a 
clear mission with a measurable, specific goal. Need is 
not the only controlling factor in how Rotary responds. 
The ability to actually do something is essential. And, by 
the way, we are attempting to help in Somalia. The Ro- 
tary Foundation of R.I. has set aside a grant of $20,000 to 
help there, and numerous Rotary clubs have sent food 
supplies and money to Kenya to be used in Somalia when 
relief shipments can be delivered." 

At a press conference President Cliff attended in Graz, 
a television reporter asked, "Who are you helping? The 
Croats? The Serbs? The Muslims? " 

"We're helping people in need," Cliff responded. "We 



don't ask their religion or ethnic background. Rotary 
reaches out a hand to help where the need is." 

Few people expect a swift end to the situation in the 
former state of Yugoslavia. Ancient, ethnic hostilities run 
deep, and there is no easy path to peace. But Rotary will 
help make a big difference in the meantime. 

"Our efforts have already saved literally thousands of 
lives from hunger and cold," says Ernst. "That is no small 
achievement." 

During their December visit to Zagreb, Cliff and Ernst 
presented a large candle adorned with the Rotary gear 
wheel to the refugee camp manager. In a simple ceremony, 
they lit the candle, saying that its flame symbolized hope — 
hope that Rotary's goals of peace and goodwill would 
one day be realized in this land now in the throes of war. 

Despite the darkness of conflict and the shadows of 
despair, Rotarians continue to help — and that candle of 
hope still burns brightly. 9 

• Charles W. Pratt is managing editor of THE ROTARIAN. 



Donations for the refugees may be mailed to: Ro- 
tary Sekretariat Graz, (Inge Tiran), Bergmarmgasse 
7, A-8010 Graz, Austria. 

Money may be wired to: Account 0600-763700; 
"Rotary International Fuer Nachbar in Not"; Die 
Steiermarkische Bank BLZ 20843; A-8010 Graz, 
Sparkassenplatz 4, Austria. 




Scenes of daily life in the camp, xvhich houses some 
3,000 refugee's. Two camps are near Zagreb, and 30 
arelocatea throughout Croatia. There are also refu- 
gee camps in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Serbia. 
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THE MISSION 

OF 
ROTARYS 
WORLD PRESS 

A regional magazine editors' symposium 
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.s the ojficial magazine of Rotary Interna- 
tional, THE ROTARIAN /'s the prime vehicle of Rotary 
information printed in English. More than 530,000 
Rotaria)is and others in 156 countries subscribe to 
the magazine. However, a large netxoork of regional 
magazines assists in the vital task of bringing official 
neivs to the nearly 1.2 million Rotarians worldivide. 

In recognition of Rotary Magazine Month in April, 
we invited the 28 editors of the regional magazine 
family to share their thoughts about Rotary's world 
press. Although we cannot accommodate all their 
messages in this issue, here is a global sampling. 

—THE EDITORS 

The ROTARIAN reminds me of a giant star- 
fish, except that instead of having only five legs, it 
has 28 — the 28 regional magazines which racliate 
Rotary news and information into the homes of 
well over half a million Rotarians throughout 
the world. 

What a unique and effective system of com- 
munications! Every regional magazine has its 
own character, its own appearance, its own cul- 
ture — often its own language (22 of them). 

And of course, each regional magazine adds 
local information to the official announcements 
that come from Rotary World Headquarters. 

So perhaps Magazine Month is worth more 
than a passing thought. No other organisation 
can boast a similar network of magazines 
throughout the world. 

PETER WRINCH-SCHULZ, Editor 
Rotary Africa 

^R.otary's regional magazines crisscross the 
globe to nurture and share outstanding projects 
and service acHvities. Rotary Doion Under (RDU), 
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serving the ANZO region, provides many suc- 
cessful examples of a regional magazine's role 
as a resource tool for clubs. 

• A small Rotary club in rural South Australia 
noticed a story in RDU several years ago about 
a four-wheel drive "safari" organised by a small 
club in New Zealand. The South Australian dub 
now conducts a similar annual safari. 

• Rotary clubs throughout New Zealand read 
reports of Model United Nations Assemblies 
(MUNA) in New South Wales, Australia. The 
MUNA program has now spread to many parts 
of Australia and New Zealand. 

• A club in Fiji has built almost 300 cyclone- 
proof homes for poor rural families in that is- 
land country. Funding has continued to flow in 
from Rotary clubs throughout the Pacific region 
as a result of continuous publicity in RDU. 

• Worldwide initiatives like PolioPlus would 
not be possible without the momentum created 
by the regional magazine network. 

BOB AITKEN, Editor 
Rotary Down Under 

^^ould anyone possibly feel gratified to be 
in the midst of a traffic jam, surrounded by hun- 
dreds of cars and trucks completely loaded with 
merchandise? 

The answer is yes — the editors, publishers, 
and layout and design assistants of the Rotary 
regional magazine teams. 

Here at Brasil Rotdrio, we feel comfortable in 
such a situation. It is as if we are on the comer 
of a busy intersection into which feed not only 
the Avenues of Service, but also the avenues of 
truth coming from 36 Brazilian Rotary districts. 

Like traffic patrolmen, we must weigh matters 
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carefully, give the green light to one group at a 
time, and manage the traffic jam of articles and 
news items that arrive at our desks each month. 

We must turn on the red light when there is 
no more space in the issue. Then some drivers 
get impatient; others honk and protest, and we, 
the traffic directors for some 2,000 clubs in 64 
pages, go through some tight spots. 

Is this a problem? 

Not at all! It simply reflects the dedication of 
these Rotary drivers to the ideal of service and 
the function of the magazine to mirror this 
dedication. 

LUIZ MURGEL, Editor 

Brasil Rotario 
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LOtary's intemationality has taken our or- 
ganization to 187 lands. In this vast universe of 
exceptional linguistic and cultural diversity, 
one official magazine — even if edited in English, 
today's international language — cannot serve 
or satisfy everybody. 

The regional magazines have become perma- 
nent forums for the clubs and the individual 
Rotarians of the areas they serve. They share 
not only the ideas and principles of the organi- 
zation's world leaders but also the opinions of 
the rank-and-file club membership. The regional 
magazines eagerly publish the best writings of 
the leaders of their community, but these writ- 
ings may appear alongside a message written 
by a child who received a wheelchair from a 
Rotary club. The news about an international 
convention, or a major ceremony at the United 
Nations, might come on a page next to the ini- 
tiative of a small club, or perhaps a modest dis- 
trict project in a little town. 

ALVARO A. BARRIOS MOLINA, Editor 
El Rotario de Chile 



.f we are to believe the astronomers, then 
our universe has a big "black hole" into which 
meteors, planets, and stars disappear without a 
trace. Within Rotary we have our own black 
holes in clubs and districts into which informa- 
tion disappears, never to resurface. Even more 
frequently, verbal messages are passed via dis- 
trict governors, district officers, club presidents, 
and club committee chairmen. If one person in 
the chain does not pass on information, then it 
does not reach its ultimate goal, the individual 
Rotarian. This leisurely system might have been 
satisfactory in 1908, but Rotary has expanded 
dramatically and communication is now its big- 
gest challenge. 

If we are to improve our communications, 
then no region, district, or club can function 




efficiently without a magazine or bulletin. 

In Great Britain and Ireland, our regional 
magazine, Rotan/, has three objectives: to convey 
information directly to Rotarians, to improve 
understanding nationally and internationally, 
and to provide a forum for Rotarians to express 
their views. 

JACK CASH, Editor 

Rotary 
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LOtary's regional magazines reduce the dis- 
tance between R.I. and the Rotarian in the field. 
In this way, R.I. presents the individual Rotar- 
ian with a more human face. 

• The magazines integrate the worldwide R.I. 
message into the various individual cultures 
and communities. 

• They inform Rotarians far more comprehen- 
sively, and therefore better, than just one gen- 
eral magazine could. And power starts with 
knowledge. 

• They create a forum for each Rotarian who 
has something to say. In so doing they are an 
extraordinarily rich source of inspiration. 

Thanks to these obvious qualities — and many 
others — the regional magazines enhance the 
participation of each Rotarian. They fortify his 
or her conviction, enthusiasm, and understand- 
ing of service. 

JOHAN VERHAEGHE, Editor 
Rotary Contact (Belgium) 
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became editor of Rotarxi and Rcalta Nuova in 
1965, after serving as a district governor in Italy. 

This accumulation of years could be consid- 
ered a liability, but it also brings with it some 
advantages. It has allowed me the wonderful 
experience of watching Rotary's regional maga- 
zines grow in number and quality, as they took 
on an increasingly important role in R.I. policy. 

As editors, our greatest commitment is to con- 
vey the message of Rotary in the style that best 
corresponds to our specific cultures while still 
keeping intact the spirit of unity. In this way, the 
Rotary world press is made up of many different 
voices that join in a single, harmonious chorus. 
ALESSANDRO UBERTONE, Editor 
Rotary-Realta Nuova (Italy) 

Just before the Berlin Wall was dismantled 
ovember 1989 someone scrawled the word 
"Rotary" in large characters upon it. The mean- 
ing of that act was seen by one past district gov- 
ernor as symbolic of the triumph of freedom 
over repression. He made a photo of it, which 
was reproduced in several European regional 

[continued ou pa;:^e 56] 
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Fred HcUcwS: 

Recipient of the 1993 Rotary Award 
FOR World Understanding 



We regret to report that Fred Hollows 
died on 10 February, foUozving a long battle 
with cancer We were preparing this article 
at the time of his death. —THE EDITORS 

His friends say one story in Fred 
HoUows's autobiography speaks vol- 
umes about his work as an eye doctor 
and a humanitarian. 

It was 1968 and Dr. Hollows was 
teaching ophthalmology at the Univer- 
sity of New South Wales. At a friend's 
urging, he traveled to the Australian 
outback to view the inadequate health 
care the Aboriginals were receiving. 

Angered by what he saw there, the 
doctor caused shock waves with his out- 
spoken criticism of the Australian gov- 
ernment's treatment of the country's 
Aboriginals. 

He promised Aboriginal activists that 
he would help establish medical serv- 
ices for the native people. They warned 
him that government's bureaucratic in- 
difference would hamper such a plan, 
no matter how well intentioned. 

Professor Hollows then did what any other impatient 
altruist would do. "We went ahead," he wrote. "We plun- 
dered the Prince of Wales Hospital [in Randwick, N.S.W.] 
for equipment — stethoscopes, thermometers, scales, all the 
accoutrements of a medical practice, we shamelessly stole. 

"We backed a truck up to the pharmacy at the hospital 
and loaded it half full — with tens of thousands of dollars 
worth of pharmaceuticals." 

Dr. Hollows may have exaggerated the clandestine na- 
ture of the raid (he actually had the support of the hos- 
pital's administration), but that covert operation led to 
what became the first Aborigi- 
nal medical center in Australia. 
Based in a suburb of Sydney, 
the center became the proto- 
type for 64 similar facilities 
around the country. 

It was his "roU up your sleeves 
and do something" manner that 
distinguished his life ever since. 
Throughout his career, the oph- 
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The late Professor Fred Hollows of Aus- 
tralia joins Pope john Paul 11 and for- 
mer UN Secretary-General Perez de 
Cuellar as a ivinner of the Rotary 
Award for World Understanding. 



Australian Fred Hollows 
had a dream 
of the future — 
with or without his presence. 



thalmologist stood up against bureau- 
crats, rejected traditional paths, and cut 
through any red tape that got in his way. 

It was for his tenacity and his pioneer- 
ing work among the Aboriginals and in 
developing countries that Rotary Inter- 
national in January awarded Dr. Hollows 
the Rotary Award for World Understand- 
ing, the organization's highest honor. 

Professor Hollows was bom in New 
Zealand in 1929 and in his early 20s stud- 
ied divinity and philosophy. He later 
decided to study medicine because he 
felt it was a way to contribute to society. 

He moved to Australia in 1965 and 
was appointed associate professor of 
ophthalmology at the University of New 
South Wales. Virtually as soon as he ar- 
rived in Australia, Professor Hollows 
became concerned with the needs of 
Aborigines. 

His work among the native Austra- 
lians heightened his concern about their 
health care. He conducted thousands of 
eye surgeries not only in Australia, but 
in Nepal, Mexico, Burma, Thailand, 
and other countries. 

When he became critically iU early this year, the 63-year- 
old doctor entered what became the final stages of his 
struggle to bring adequate health care to those in need. 

In 1989, Dr. Hollows lost a kidney to cancer. Two years 
later, a secondary cancer was removed from his lungs. At 
the January 1993 press conference in which his Rotary 
Award for World Understanding was announced, the 
doctor's voice was raspy and his hands shook. When a 
reporter asked about his health, he would only say, "That's 
a question you shouldn't ask." 

Instead, he spoke of the 
award and the crucial role it will 
play in helping his dream be- 
come reality. 

Having cut the rate of curable 
blindness among Australian 
Aboriginals in half, Fred Hol- 
lows wanted to make the same 
impact in Africa, where 3.5 mil- 
lion people each year need sur- 
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gery to prevent blindness. The 
U.S. $100,000 grant accompa- 
nying the Rotary Award for 
Understanding will be used 
to help train teams of local 
people to perform simple 
cataract operations in Eritrea 
and other provinces where 
there are few doctors. 

Part of the funds also will 
be used to open an intraocu- 
lar lens factory in the north- 
ern Ethiopian province of 
Eritrea to provide lenses for 
the 100,000 people who are 
blinded by cataracts each year. 
A firm advocate of self-help. 
Dr. Hollows believe the fac- 
tory would serve as a model 
for the rest of Africa. 

"It's a crying need and it's crazy that intraocular lenses 
should only be made in the West and given to a few 
through charity," he said at the press conference. 

The eye surgeon was chosen from more than 50 nomi- 
nees worldwide according to R.I. President-Elect Robert 
R. Barth. 

"It was a unique decision," he said. "The Board has 
been looking at other organizations and deeds, but Pro- 




TONY GAVIN 

Professor Hollows shares the news of the Rotary Award for 
World Understanding with his wife, Gabrielle, and children 
(from left) Cam, Ruth, Rosa, Emma, and Anna. The doctor 
was the first award recipient from Australia. 



fessor Hollows was so out- 
standing there was no discus- 
sion and no competition." 

"This award ranks very high 
with me," Professor Hollows 
said. "It's not just the $100,000 
1 can put into my projects, but 
because I've come to see how 
in-step my views and the 
views of the people I work 
with are with Rotarians' no- 
tion of service." 

The award from R.I. is only 
the most recent for the doctor. 
He was named Australian of 
the Year in 1990, Humanist of 
the Year in 1991, and was also 
a recipient of the Australian 
Human Rights Medal. 
But his business card was 
conspicuous for its lack or titles and qualifications. He 
simply called himself a medical practitioner, and made no 
apologies for taking an activist role to achieve his goals. 

Dr. Hollows was short and robust, with tousled brown 
hair peppered with gray. He stopped wearing a tie in the 
late 1960s and was well known for his outspokenness. An 
Australian newspaper wrote that "His language is more 

[continued on page 61] 



ROTARY'S HIGHEST HONOR 
RECOGNIZES SELFLESS SERVICE 




Established at the 1980 R.I. Convention in Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., The Rotary Award for 
World Understanding — a crystal flame symbolizing the ideal of service — is the organization's 
highest honor. The award is given each year to a person or organization whose actions promote 
international understanding, goodwill, and peace through selfless service to others. 

For the first time, this year's recipient also receives U.S.$1 00,000 to be used toward a charitable 
cause approved by The Rotary FoundaHon. 

The selection committee for the award is made up of leaders of Rotary International and Tlie Ro- 
tary Foundation of R.I., who consider candidates from around the world. Past winners include: 

• Dr. Noboru Iwamura (1981) of Japan, for his years of medical service to the people of Nepal. 

• Pope John Paul II (1982), in recognition of his work for peace. 

• Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, C.C. (1983) of Canada, for her 38 years of humanitarian service to 
the poor in economically underdeveloped countries. 

• SCOUT, the World Organization of the Scout Movement (1984), for 77 years of service worldwide to young 

people. 

• Dr. Albert Sabin (1985) of the U.S.A., for promotion of polio immunization worldwide. 

• The International Committee of the Red Cross (1986), for its humanitarian activities in times of armed con- 
flict and strife. 

• The Countess of Ranfurly (1987), of England, for her longtime committee to promoting literacy in develop- 
ing countries. 

• The Salvation Army (1988) for the international organization's committee to serve people in emergencies. 

• Vaclav Havel (1990), for his active support of human rights in Communist-controlled Czechoslovakia. 

• Javier Perez de Cuellar (1991), for his contribution to world peace as secretary general of the United Nations. 

• Edward J. Piszek (1992), for using his success as a U.S. businessman to promote international understanding 
and to help those in need. 
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An idea of 'World Club Service' 

Many Rotary clubs in Eastern Europe and developing countries are struggling for existence. De- 
pressed economies make it difficult for some clubs even to provide Rotary pins for club members, 
purchase a traditional club banner or bell, or to pay the full amount of annual Rotary International 
dues. These Rotarians want to keep the program of Rotary alive in their communities, but find cur- 
rent conditions overburdening. 

At a recent Rotary Zone Institute in Sweden, I saw Rotarians donating their duplicate Rotary pins 
to share with new Rotarians in Poland. It was a new kind of voluntary club service I had never be- 
fore observed. 

I began to dream of a day when Rotary clubs in the strong industrialized countries of the world 
would become partners with clubs in the newly independent nations and areas of the world seeking 
greater economic development. I wondered if Rotary clubs could actually join as partners in friend- 
ship to help strengthen Rotary around the world. We could call the activity "World Club Service." 

For many years, Rotarians have participated in World Community Service. In this activity one 
Rotary club works with a club in another country in projects to improve community life by provid- 
ing health care, food, sanitation, housing, or education assistance. Across national boundaries and 
oceans of the world, Rotarians participate in World Community Service. 

In the same way, clubs and Rotarians could help other clubs in World Club Service. Friendships 
could develop. Art, culture, and handicrafts could be exchanged. Goodwill and international under- 
standing would be promoted. Rotary would be strengthened in two countries as World Club Serv- 
ice is put into practice. 

If your club would be interested in finding a World Club Service partner, please write to me at the 
Rotary International World Headquarters in Evanston. Perhaps this could be a new idea to encour- 
age friendship and service among the clubs of the world. 
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Former General Secretary Philip 
Lindsey dies: Philip Lindsey, R.I. 
general secretary from 1986-89, 
died on 22 February. He joined R.I. 
in 1956 and served on the staff for 
33 years. A tribute to Mr Lindsey 
will appear in the May issue. 

President's schedule: President Clif- 
ford L. Dochterman will start the 
month presiding over the International 
Assembly in Anaheim, California, 
U.S.A., 31 March-8 April. He wUl at- 
tend the orientation of directors-elect 
in Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A., 12-13 
April, then travel to the RIBI Confer- 
ence in Blackpool, England, on 15-18 
April. He will visit the Rotary Club of 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada, on 19 
April. 

On 22-23 April, Cliff will preside at 
the President's Conference of Good- 
will and Cooperation at the United 
Nations in New York City. He wUl cel- 
ebrate the 75th anniversary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Bronx on 24 April, then 
travel to Monterey, California, for the 
joint conference of Districts 5150, 5220, 
and 5230 on 29 April-1 May 

April is Magazine Month: Now is the 

appropriate time to spotlight THE RO- 
TARIAN and the inteniational network 
of 28 Rotary regional magazines. They 
are Rotary's primary mear\s of reach- 
ing the world's Rotarians on a regu- 
lar basis, and also serve as a forum 
for dubs and individual members. 

Rotarians are encouraged to send 
reports of their club projects and 
good "action" photographs (prefer- 
ably color) or slides for possible pub- 
lication. We try to avoid using large 
group photos or posed shots that lack 
human interest. Share what you're do- 
ing with fellow Rotarians — your proj- 
ect may serve as a model for other 
clubs around the world. 

Rotary's magazines also help to in- 
form the public of the organization's 
service efforts and humanitarian pro- 
grams. April is the ideal time to order 
gift subscriptions for friends, schools, 
public libraries, and other organiza- 
tions. They also make appropriate me- 
mentos for guest speakers and Rotary 
Fovindation alumni. You can order THE 
ROTARIAN for $12 a year by writing 



the Circulation Department at R.I. 
World Headquarters. (See inside back 
cover for information on special cer- 
tificates of appreciation to accompany 
gift subscriptions.) 

Magazine Month kits are also avail- 
able gratis for club programs. Contact 
the Special Services Editor at THE RO- 
TARIAN, 1560 Sherman Avenue, Evans- 
ton, IL 60201, U.S.A. 

Moving on to Melbourne: As the 

magazine goes to press, registration 
for the 1993 R.I. Convention in Mel- 
bourne, Vic, Australia (23-26 May), 
exceeds 15,000 from 81 countries. 
Please remember that registration 
forms cannot be processed at this late 
date at Rotary World Headquarters — 
but must be submitted upon your ar- 
rival in Melbourne. You can register 
at the on-site rate of $300 per couple/ 
$160 per person. (Make your hotel 
reservations in advance to ensure ac- 
commodations.) 
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• A special exhibition of Rotary club 
projects around the world will be dis- 
played 24-26 May in the Grand Atrium 
of the World Congress Center in Mel- 
bourne. The exhibit, a "Salute to the 
Programs of Rotary," will provide a 
look at service activities in all Rotary 
regions. 

Six new directors-nominee named: 
New R.I. directors from eight zones 
will be elected at the Melbourne Con- 
vention. In six of these zones, the elec- 
tions have not been contested and the 
R.I. president has declared the choices 
of the respective nominating commit- 
tees as directors-nominee. 

The following Rotarians will serve 
as R.I. directors during 1994-96: ASIA 
Zone 1: Reijiro Hattori, Tokyo Ginza, 
Tokyo, Japan; ANZO Zone 1: John 



Charles Carrick, Lindfield, N.S.W., 
Australia; CEEMA Zone 1: Giuseppe 
Gioia, Palermo Cefalu, Italy; SACAMA 
Zone 5: Luis Felipe Valenzuela, Gua- 
temala Sur, Guatemala; USCB Zone 8: 
Richard F. Slager, Upper Arlington, 
Ohio, U.S.A.; USCB Zone 10: S. Aaron 
Hyatt, Macon, Georgia, U.S.A. 

In SACAMA Zone 3 and USCB 
Zone 12, clubs have proposed candi- 
dates in addition to the one selected 
by their zone nominating commit- 
tees. Clubs in these zones will ballot by 
mail to select a director-nominee from 
among the candidates proposed. 

Rotary at a glance: 

Rotarians: 1,161,562 

Clubs: 26,804; Districts: 501 

Countries and geographical areas: 187 

Rotaract: Clubs: 5,819; Members: 
133,837; Countries: 114 

Interact: Clubs: 7,060; Members: 
155,320; Countries: 99 

Rotary Village Corps: 4,303; Coun- 
tries: 46 

Paul Harris Fellows: 395,393 

Foundation Benefactors: 6,955 

PolioPlus contributions (cash receipts): 
U.S. $235,391,263 

Government grants for PolioPlus: U.S. 
$12,136,699 

(DATA COMPILED ON 2 MARCH 1993) 

Meetings in April: 

12-13 April — Orientation for Directors- 
Elect, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 

14-15 April — Foundation Trustees, 
Evanston. 

14- 16 April — Finance Committee, 
Evariston. 

15- 18 April— RIBI Conference, Black- 
pool, United Kingdom 

22- 23 April — Goodwill Conference at 
the Uruted Nations, New York City 

23- 25 April— RIBI Assembly, More- 
cambe. United Kingdom 

Future conventions of R.L: 

Melbourne, Vic, Australia, 23-26 May 
1993. 

Taipei, Taiwan, China, 12-15 June 
1994. 

Nice, France, 11-14 June 1995. 
Calgary, Ab., Canada, 23-26 June 1996. 
Glasgow, Scotland, 15-18 June 1997 

(tentative). 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., 14-17 

June 1998 (tentative). 
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England— Tn^rc 400 children, more than 200 
helpers, mountains of food, two school bands, clowns, 
and one train, and what do you have? Chaos? No — 
// was a recipe for fun when the Rotary Club of 
Thamesdown aiid 10 other area clubs hosted a dai/ 
at the beach for children with special needs. Above, ttie 
children are entertained before boarding the train 
that will carry them en masse to the waterfront, 
-while some youn<^sters (left photo) mug plai/fullif 
for the camera, flie Rotary Club of Foothill Higfi- 
lands, California, U.S.A. — Thamesdoxvn's "tivni" 
club — helped cover the costs of the excursion. 




California, U.S.A.— Members of the Rotary Club of 
Santa Barbara North add dozens of trees to the iieioh/ estab- 
lished Rotary Grove in the city's Lis Positas Park. The Rotar- 
ians ivill provide maintenance of the area; other community 
groups have johwd the club in adding improvements to the 
community park, reports club member Mifflin Thomas. 




Ontario, Canada — Am/one watching baseball's Toronto Blue Jays pitch, hit, and run their way to the 
World Series in thesummerofl992 American League playoff ga?nes will have no trouble remembering the large 
foam rubber blue "J's" that fans waved wildly in the stands. The Rotary Club ofToronto-Parkdale secured 
permission of Blue Jays management to sell the sporty sponges outside the Toronto Skydome, the team's home 
field. The Biue Jays went on to win the World Series, and the rubber J's zoere a big winner for the club. At 
C$5 each, the crowd-pleasers generated more than $55,000 in sales during the team's winning season. The 
1 7-member club earmarked the finds to Redxvood Shelter, a Toronto center for battered women and children. 




Nigeria — "There is dignity in labour lohile preserving Planet Earth," says Johnson I. Esedebe, 1991-92 presidmt of the Ro- 
tary Club of OgTvashi-Uku (wearing green-and-iohite cap), in explaining why his club desi<;^nated one tveek in November as 
"Sanitation Week." For the seven-day period, the Rotarians collected refuse ana emptied trash containers from roadivays. 
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Rotary club to 

Mother Earth: We're sorry 

The Rotary Club of Scotia, New 
York, U.S.A., has made a firm com- 
mitment to protect the environment 
by signing an international Earth 
Treaty with a group of Native Ameri- 
cans from its region. 

The signing took place during a tra- 
ditional Akwesasne (Mohawk) cere- 
mony held on the bank of the Mohawk 
River. The Akwesasnes consider the 
Mohawk River and the surrounding 
area as their ancestral home. 

Akwesasne Tom Sullivan, director 
of the Native American Cultural Aware- 
ness Association in Scotia, also per- 
formed a "purifying rites" ceremony 
over the river 

"In blessing a pitcher of river water 
placed upon the ground before him," 
explains 1991-92 Club President Carl 
Steubing, "Mr. Sullivan asked the wa- 
ter to accept an apology for abusing 
the land and expressed the sincerity 
of those present to live with the envi- 
ronment as one." 

The Earth Treaty asks signers to 
"share a common concern for the en- 
vironment, particularly the Mohawk 
River and to pledge to take all neces- 
sary actions to stop pollution," says 
Carl. It states, "We the undersigned . . . 
approve this treaty with Mother 
Earth, promising to adhere to its prin- 
ciples for as long as the grass shall 
grow and the rivers shall flow." 

The pact represents only the latest 
chapter in the club's history of sup- 
port for Native Americans and their 
conservation philosophies. 

In 1990, the Rotarians launched a 
cooperative project between Scotia 
schools and students in a school on a 
Mohawk Reservation in upstate New 
York. Students from Scotia communi- 
cate with Native American students 
via computers. 

"We are attempting to create a new 
way to learn about other cultures," 
explains club member Anne Sterman, 
principal of Scotia's junior high school. 
"We began with a common purpose 
of environmental reform and a means 
of daily communicahon. We have had 
extended visits to each other's commu- 
nities. I was happy to host an Akwe- 
sasne 'social' for all ages to join in na- 
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New York, U.S.A.— /Is 

part of a purifying rites cer- 
emony, Scotia Rotarian Carl 
Steubing pours water into a 
pitcher, photo above, which 
Tom Sullivan then blesses 
and pours into the Mohawk 
River. Mr. Sullivan then asks, 
at left, for the river to accept 
an apology for the abuse 
man has put upon the land. 



tive dance right in our own cafeteria." 

There are many lessons to be learned 
from the Mohawks, says Scotia Ro- 
tarian Richard Campbell, who wrote 
the book "The People of the Land of 
Flint," a history of the Mohawks in 
the area. "The Mohawks are the origi- 
nal environmentalists." 

Voice mail system helps 

homeless help themselves 

When members of the Rotary Club 
of Five Points (Columbia), South Caro- 
lina, U.S.A., made a commitment to 
support a local agency that serves the 



homeless, they agreed not only to dig 
into their own pockets, but to also give 
generously of their time. 

The club's main objective in 
"adopting" Centerplace, the Colum- 
bia agency, is to help its clients find 
jobs. First on the club's agenda: fund- 
ing voice mailboxes through which 
the homeless can receive messages 
from prospective employers. 

The club donated $1,500 to Center- 
place to set up the program, which is 
run through the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

"The biggest problem the homeless 
population has is that without a tele- 



phone they are not tied to the rest of 
the world," explains John Crockett, 
the club member who proposed the 
idea. "The telephone is like an um- 
bilical cord — without it nowadays it 
is difficult to do anything." 

A similar program in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A., helped 126 homeless 
people out of 150 find jobs during its 
first year of operation, John says. 

With the new voice mail system, us- 
ers call their mailbox from a pay phone 
or from the homeless center. The club 
pays the phone company $12 a month 
per user plus a $15 set-up. 

In addition to the voice mailboxes, 
the club has begun counseling Center- 
place clients for help in their job 
searches. Each Rotarian spends two 
hours per week sharing tips on inter- 
viewing, filling out job applications, 
and finding potential employers. 

Club members also spend weekends 
sorting clothing that has been donated 
to the center, cleaning out storage ar- 
eas, and plastering and painting walls. 

Eye camps and 

other projects in India 

A field worker in a remote village 
in India was the chief provider of sup- 
port for his family until a white cur- 
tain seemed to develop over his eyes, 
leaving him blind. Mangli, the worker, 
was forced to quit his job. The quality 
of his family's life, which was already 
dismal, suffered further 




India — This child may not realize it, but she is one of 134 children bein^ immunized 
against several childhood diseases. The immunization camp zoas sponsored by the 
Rotary Club ofPatiala, and received assistance from local health care loorkers. 



"One day his son came home with 
the news that a free eye camp was 
scheduled the next week," reports Su- 
resh Chandra Varshney, past governor 
of R.I. District 3100. "Mangli received 
the news with disbelief, but went to the 
camp with curious apprehension." 

The worker was successfully treated 
and "today is back working in his 




Korea — Senior citizens will soon be moving into this new community center, built 
through contributions and the personal labor of the Rotary Club ofDaegu Yeongnam. 
The 45-member club raised U.S. $300,000 toward the center, ana contributed build- 
ing materials, boilers, and pipes, at no cost. 



field," reports Suresh. 

This story of a successful vision res- 
toration has been repeated many times 
in a series of free eye camps sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of Chandausi. 

The club first took an active role in 
vision restoration in 1958, when it 
built the Rotary Sunderlal Eye Hospi- 
tal. There, 30,000 patients each year 
are treated and more than 1,500 suc- 
cessful eye surgeries are completed. 

"Nearly every Rotarian participates 
at the hospital in one capacity or an- 
other," reports Suresh. "Wives of Ro- 
tarians and Rotaractors also extend a 
helping hand to look after the comfort 
and needs of the admitted patients." 

Though 95 percent of the services 
are provided free, the hospital cannot 
reach those in remote areas who are 
unable to make the long journey to 
the city. So the club recently donated 
a mobile hospital unit, which the hos- 
pital Staff uses to set up camps in loca- 
tions where those in need, like Mangli, 
can be cared for near home. 

Here are some additional medical 
projects by Rotarians in India: 

• More eye camps. More than 100 
eye cataract surgeries were success- 
fully carried out in a one day eye camp 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Belur. 

• Disease detected. In India, about 
two percent of the population is in- 
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fected with tuberculosis. If untreated, 
the disease is easily spread through 
the air. The Rotary Club of Dhamtari 
recently organized a tuberculosis de- 
tection camp, where 187 patients with 
chronic cough and other symptoms 
were examined. Of those, 88 were 
found to be infected; all were success- 
fully treated. 

• Blood donations. The Rotary Club 
of Dadri, in cooperation with the Red 
Cross, sponsored a blood donation 
camp at their meeting site. Fifty-eight 
units of blood were donated. 

• Center for amputees. The Rotary 
Club of Kolhapur Mid-town recently 
inaugurated the Jaipur Foot Centre, 
where 125 amputees each year will be 
fitted with Jaipur foot prostheses. 

• Free check-ups. More than 1,400 
adults and children received free medi- 
cal check ups and medicine in a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Rotary Club 
of Tumkur. 

• Deafness detection workshop. Ac- 
cording to the Rotary Club of Bombay, 
18 percent of India's children suffer 
from some degree of hearing loss. To 
combat the problem, the club spon- 
sors workshops on detection and pre- 
vention for other clubs in R.l. District 
3140. In the workshops, Rotarians 
learn the causes of hearing loss and 
examine methods for prevention. 



Anniversary clubs 

Thirteen clubs were admitted to 
Rotary International in April 1918. A 
special salute to these clubs for their 
75 years of service. 
England — Derby. 
U.S.A. — Alabama: Huntsville. 
Florida: Lakeland. 
Idaho: Idaho Falls; Pocatello; 

Twin Falls. 
Massachusetts: Brockton. 
New Hampshire: Manchester. 
Ohio: Elyria; Lancaster. 
Utah: Ogden. 
West Virginia: Fairmont. 
Wales — Llanelli. 

Four clubs were admitted to Ro- 
tary International in April 1943. Con- 
gratulations to these clubs on their 50 
years of service. 

Mexico: Rioverde; Tenosique. 

New Zealand: Pahiatua. 

U.S.A. — Pennsylvania: Castle 
Shannon. 




Water park creates big splash— 
for Rotarians, too 

It may be difficult to determine who was having more fun — the Rotarians 
or the children — the da\' the Rotary Water Park opened in Edmonton, Ab., 
Canada. 

Dick James and Harb Sandbar, below, both past presidents of the Rotary 
Club of Edmonton-Mill 
Woods, enthusiastically 
got in the swim of 
opening day festivities 
by joining the young- 
sters in the park's col- 
lection of water jets, 
foot sprays, streams, 
and showers. 

The two Rotarians 
may have been feeling 
particularly festive be- 
cause the club's four- 
year "labor of love" 
was finally open to the 
public, says Jennifer 
James, club bulletin 
editor 

"The unqualified suc- 
cess of the project was 
made possible through 
tlie cooperation and con- 
tributioas of community 
businesses and the 28 
members of our club." 

Opening-day events 
included music and 
prizes for the children. 
The park is only one of 
the club's many proj- 
ects for children in the 
community. 
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Rotarian launches 
three projects in Haiti 
with Foundation help 

When the African Swine flu epi- 
demic virtually eliminated the Creole 
pig population of Haiti in the early 
1980s, it cleared out the life savings of 
many Haitians as well. For rural Hai- 
tians, the pigs are not just sources of 
food but valuable commodities to be 
sold whenever cash is needed for 
medicine, schooling, funerals, hospi- 
talization, or other necessities. 

By some estimates, half of Haiti's 
population suffers from reduced an- 
nual income because they no longer 
have pigs to sell in the market. 

Replenishing the pig population 
would have required resources un- 
available to most of the people of 
Haiti, one of the poorest nations in 
the world. But through the guidance 
of Dr. Jerry Lowney of the Rotary 
Club of Norwich, Cormecticut, U.S.A., 
Rotarians are helping people in Jere- 
mie — 241 kilometres (150 miles) west 
of Haiti's capital, Port-au-Prince — to 
improve their incomes and their qual- 
ity of life. 

By late 1992, more than 400 fami- 
lies in this town of 60,000 had re- 
ceived breeding sows purchased by 
Rotary District 7980 (in Cormecticut, 
U.S.A.), and individual Rotary clubs 
in other districts through funding by 
a Matching Grant from The Rotary 
Foundation of R.I. 

The sow recipients are part of a co- 
operative program created by the 
Haitian Health Foundation (HHF), 
an organization Jerry established in 
1982. 

The Connecticut orthodontist began 
providing dental care to impover- 
ished Haitians in 1982, after visiting 
the country with a group led by 
Bishop Daniel P. Reilly of Norwich. 
Until this first trip, he had never 
planned to see Haiti. 

"We just went down with Bishop 
Reilly to do exploratory work," says 
Jerry. "I got caught up with it and 
have been returning ever since." 

The HHP's original mission of fix- 
ing teeth expanded to providing a full 
health-care facility, a Rotary poultry 
project, and the Rotary-funded Creole 
Pig Replacement Project. The growth 



and success of these projects has sur- 
prised even Jerry. 

"For the first three or four years, all 
1 did was extract teeth in the slums of 
Port-au-Prince," he says. "Never in 
my wildest dreams did 1 think I'd be 
involved with pigs and chickens. 

"The pig project just sort of came 
upon us. The need was obvious, and 
Rotarians responded to my plea for 
help." 

The HHF built the physical structure 
of the piggery in Jeremie with a grant 
from the LeBrun Foundation in Buf- 
falo, New York, but Jerry needed addi- 
tional funding to purchase the sows. 

When he turned for assistance to 
the Rotary clubs that had helped fund 
his health clinic, he received a warm 
reception — and more funding. 

In April 1991, The Rotary Founda- 
tion approved a Matching Grant of 
$49,400 for the pig project. 

Under the pig distribution system, 
the sows grow to maturity before their 
distribution to individual families in 
Jeremie. The cost to sow recipients is 
nothing more than a commitment to 
care for the animal and an eventual 
donation of a small, squealing off- 
spring to the piggery. 

"Each recipient pledges to return 
one sow piglet from the first litter to 
the HHF piggery, thus perpetuating 



the program for the future," Jerry says. 

By Ctecember 1992, 60 participating 
families had given the pick of the first 
litter of piglets back to the piggery. 
Within about a year, these piglets be- 
come breeding sows ready to be dis- 
tributed to other families in need. 

Prospective sow recipients attend 
seminars conducted by a full-time vol- 
unteer agronomist who teaches them 
about modern animal husbandry, 
veterinary medicine, and the mainte- 
nance of crops for pig consumption 
and nutrition. 

Prevention is the philosophy behind 
the HHP's construction of the medical, 
dental, and nutritional clinic, built in 
Jeremie in 1990. Frustrated with see- 
ing Haitians suffering from diseases 
he felt could have been prevented eas- 
ily, Jerry decided to take action. 

Funding for the clinic comes from 
philanthropic groups and foundations, 
including The Rotary Foundation. 

Jerry visits Jeremie several times 
each year to monitor the ongoing 
HHF projects. When he does, crowds 
of Haitians gather around his car call- 
ing out, "Doctor! Doctor!" In the years 
since his first visit in 1982, Jerry has 
become known as "the healer" for all 
his contributions to the village. 

"The projects have been extremely 
successful," Jerry says with modesty. 
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"But that's only because we've got 
good people down there taking care 
of things. I couldn't have asked for 
anything better than this." 

Upcoming Rotary 
Peace Programs 

Two Rotary Peace Programs events 
scheduled in the months ahead are 
open to all Rotarians: 

• U.S.-Mexico Rotary Peace Forum 
(30 April-1 May). Mexican-U.S. border 
issues will be the focus of a Rotary 
Peace Forum 30 April-1 May at the 
La Jolla Marriott Hotel, in San Diego, 
California, U.S.A. 

The Peace Forum is being held dur- 
ing the District 5340 Conference, which 
is sponsoring the event with assistance 
from District 4100 (Baja California, 
Sonora and Sinaloa, Mexico). 

Topics include border violence, mi- 
grant camps in the U.S., and health, 
nutritional, and humanitarian needs 
in Mexico. Telephone District 5340 
(619/299-5341) for more information. 

• U.S.-Japan Rotary Friendship 
Conference (11-12 June). Rotarians 
in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, U.S.A., 
want to make sure they are prepared 
when visitors arrive from Japan for 
their Friendship Conference in June. 
Since March, the Rotarians and other 
community leaders have been en- 
rolled in a series of courses at a local 
community college to learn about 
Japanese culture and traditions. 

"A key to the conference's success 
depends on how well we communi- 
cate with and relate to the Japanese," 
explains Oak Ridge Rotarian John 
Haffey, one of the organizers. 

The local Rotarians are expecting 
some 150 Rotarians from Japan for 
the conference, which is being spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club of Oak 
Ridge, with the help of the Rotary 
Club of Oak Ridge Breakfast, District 
6780, and a Rotary Peace Forums grant 
from The Rotary Foundation of R.I. 

Issues Rotarians will address at the 
conference include how to partici- 
pate in R.I. programs that promote 
peace and international understand- 
ing, how to respect cultural differ- 
ences, and how to improve relations 
between the two countries. 

For more information write: The 
Rotary Club of Oak Ridge, PO. Box 
5046, Oak Ridge, TN, 37831-5046; or 
fax: 615/483-4194. 




Indonesia — "K/i/s nir the fiaiiic tlic world over," (^/'scm'.-; Marie Korinendy, of the 
Rotnnj Chib ofFloreat, W.A., Australia, after serving as a Rotary Volunteer audiolo- 
gist in jakartd. Here, as if to prove her point, a ijoung boy enjoys a trinket with Marie. 



A Rotary Volunteer shares 
her 'first days' of service 

Marie Konnendy, a uiendu'r of the Ro- 
tary Club of Floreat, W.A., Australia, 
served as a Rotary Volunteer audiologist 
ill jakarta, Indonesia, for four weeks in 
] 992, providing hearing evaluations and 
treatment forbearing impaired children. 
In her final report to The Rotary Founda- 
tion of R.I. , she discussed sonw of the 
equipment the clinics still iwed and con- 
cluded, "There is much loork to be done 
in many areas of endeavour, and based on 
my experience, I can say it is very satis- 

The folloiviiig is an excerpt from her 
report, in u'hich she shares some obsen'a- 
tions about her first dai/s of service in 
jakarta: 

The Centre for Ear Care and Com- 
muiiicatix'e Disorders is situated in the 
biggest general hospital in Indonesia. 
By 8 A.M., hundreds of people were 
waiting to receive medical attention. 

Trolleys with patients on them were 
everywhere. Hospitalized patients 
were on beds on verandas, being cared 
for and fed by relatives, often with 
the whole family in attendance. 

The new centre is tucked at the back 



of the hospital, and had been open 
only a few months. The first day, I 
wondered what 1 was doing there. 
Parents and children came and went, 
and all 1 did was observe the children 
through a one-way window. 1 talked 
with a couple of doctors and the lass 
who fitted the hearing aids. 

The next day things started to hap- 
pen. 1 a.sked questions and explained 
and demonstrated some of the things 
we do in preparing children for hear- 
ing tests. The staff was very excited 
and arranged special appointments for 
some families to see me. I talked to 
parents, many of whom had just found 
out their child was deaf. They were 
eager to talk and share their concerns. 

One of the major concerns was 
whether they could afford to buy a 
hearing aid at $250 to $500, the equiva- 
lent of six to nine months salary. 

Kids and parents are the same the 
world over. Parents appreciate the in- 
terest in their children. And kids re- 
spond to given situations in predict- 
able ways. There was much shaking 
of hands and bowing, and one little 
boy was told by his father to thank 
me saying, "Thank you. Grand- 
mother" 
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PolioPlus 



Polio: an ongoing 
threat to all countries 

Some 80 nations continue to report 
polio cases caused by endemic wild 
virus transmission threatening the 
public health of other countries that 
are considered "polio-free." While 
most of industrialized Europe, the Pa- 
cific Basin, and the Americas are re- 
porting zero polio cases, this does not 
mean they are safe from polio. 

"All it takes is one case to trigger 
an outbreak of the disease," says Dr. 
Nick Ward of the World Health Orga- 
nization. 

In December 1992, an epidemic of 54 
cases of paralytic polio broke out in 
The Netherlands. The cases afflicted 
members of the "black stocking" 
Dutch Reformed Church, which op- 
poses vaccination. In 1978, a similar 
outbreak worked its way from church 
members in The Netherlands through 
Canada and into the Amish commu- 
nity in Permsylvania, U.S.A. 

Health authorities caution that the 
risk of international transmission is 
even greater than it appears. For each 
case of paralytic polio, it is estimated 
that 1,000 people become infected but 
never develop the symptoms. 

Many developed countries such as 
the U.S. have become complacent 
about immunization. Polio could re- 
surface in areas where children are 
unprotected — and where polio has 
long been a disease of the past. 

The last polio case in the Americas 
was reported in Peru in August 1991, 
when two-year-old Luis Tenorio de- 
veloped a fever and weakness in his 
limbs. It is hoped he will be the last 
child to suffer such a fate. 

In 1991-92, Jordan suffered a major 
outbreak of polio following the impor- 
tation of wild virus from neighboring 
countries, necessitating a nationwide 
immunization of all children in the 
susceptible age group. 

The world will remain at risk from 
polio until all countries have eradi- 
cated the disease. This can only be ac- 
complished by thorough surveillance, 
continued high immunization levels, 
and immediate response to any sus- 
pect cases. 

Adds WHO'S Nick Ward: "We can't 
let up on our efforts until every country 
is polio-free." 




Rofnrians i^rcct Cniiri Shii^njinw liuriii^:^ her c<katt'-a-tliou for PolioPlu<. 



Skating for a good cause 

A seven-year-old girl in India 
took up the cause of PolioPlus with 
her fa\ orite pastime — rollerskating. 
Gauri Shivajirao Adurkar, shy by na- 
ture but a whiz on wheels, volun- 
teered to rollerskate 
from Delhi to her 
hometown of Kolha- 
pur to raise funds for 
PolioPlus. Along the 
way, she was greeted 
by Rotarians from 
more than 100 clubs in 
six districts, who pro- 
vided support and ac- 
commodations. 

Gauri skated more 
than 2,000 kilometres 
(1,243 miles) in 41 
days, setting a record 
in India, according to 
Past District Governor 
Motilal S. Doshi. Be- 
cause of her age, it 
may also be a world 
record. She logged 
more than 50 kilome- 
tres (31 miles) a day, 
departing on 2 No\'em- 
berfrom Delhi and ar- 
ri\ ing in Kolhapuron 
13 December, five days 
ahead of schedule. 

Gauri's efforts cap- 
tured the imagination 
of both the public and 




Cniiri on her beloved 
reii roller^knte<. 



the media. More than 80 million 
people learned of polio awareness 
through publicity of this project in 
newspapers, television, and radio. 
Along the route, she was enthusi- 
astically welcomed by Inner Wheel 
members, Rotaractors, 
Interactors, city offi- 
cials, civic leaders, 
ministers, and school- 
children. 

Motilal, a member 
of the PolioPlus Task 
Force for Asia and the 
Rotary Club of Delhi 
South Metropolitan, 
organized Gauri's 
trip. Tlie project had a 
spectacular start — 
hundreds of school- 
children skated the 
first three kilometres 
(1.8 miles) with her, 
shouting "Eradicate 
polio — vaccinate to- 
day" and "Be wise — 
immunize." 

Gauri began skating 
at age five. But her 
skating mission for 
PolioPlus is not kid's 
stuff: She is a hero to 
many and a darling of 
the media, appearing 
for press conferences 
on — you guessed it — 
rollerskates. 
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the president's travels 
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GUATEMALA 

On 75 January, R.I. President Clifford L. Dochterman vis- 
ited Guatemalan President Jorge Serrano Elias (far right) 
at Guatemala's National Palace in Guatemala City. The 
Guatemalan head of state gave President Cliff the Medalla 
Presidencial, Guatemala s highest civil decoration. Presi- 
dent Cliff was in Guatemala for the R.I. Presidential Salute 
to Combating Hunger on 16 January. In his remarks, Presi- 
dent Serrano acknoivledged Rotary's many contributions to 
Guatemala's social development. Pictured, from left: R.I. 
Past Director Jamil Dunia, R.I. Director-nominee Luis 
Felipe Valenzuela, President Cliff, and President Serrano. 



OHIO, U.S.A. 

In October 1 992, President Cliff was a guest of honor for 
District 6630's Arch Klumph Recognition Day in Cleve- 
land. Arch Klumph, 1913-14 president of the Rotary 
Club (^Cleveland, served as president of R.I. in 1916-17. 
In 1917, he proposed what is now known as The Rotary 
Foundation ofk.I. A major event of the celebration was 
the dedication of a large granite memorial marker at Ro- 
tary Plaza in Cleveland s North Coast Harbor Three of 
Arch's grandchildren attended the ceremony. Pictured, 
from left: Klumph grandson Thomas Watson, President 
Cliff, Klumph granddaughter Maeve McGuire, and 
Klumph grandson Frederick "Rory" McGuire. 





CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 

President Cliff, Oliver G. Hunt, governor of R.I. District 
5280; and a community volunteer watch young people work 
with brand new computers in the Computer Club Learning 
Center in Wilmington. Cliff dedicated the center in early 
January. It is the most recent of four such facilities District 
5280 Rotarians have opened in inner-city communities of 
Los Angeles. The centers are part of a wide spectrum of serv- 
ices and projects the District 5280 Task Force has instituted 
to address regional inner city needs. 



On 2 January 1993, President Cliff gave the keynote address to 650 Rotarians 
and guests attending the gala dinner celebrating the 75th anniversary of 
the Rotary Club of Santa Barbara. Here, Cliff presents the 75th anniversary 
certificate to Santa Barbara Club President Louis R. Goluck. The club is 
more active than ever, says Louis, citing three major projects and the 
$43,000 Santa Barbara Rotarians will donate to local charities in 1992-93. 
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Sculling anyone? 

Bill Carlston, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
U.S.A., is desperately seeking scullers 
interested in eventually forming a 
World Fellowship Activity group. Well, 
he's not exactly desperate, but Bill 
hopes that Rotarians who rowed in 
college or who now row their boats 
competitively or for pleasure will get 
in touch with him. 

If you are a past, present, or future 
Rotarian sculler, and would like to help 
inaugurate a new Fellowship, con- 
tact: Bill Carlston, 2878 Bonnie Brae 
St., Salt Lake City, UT 84124 U.S.A. 
Tel: 801/261-0070. 

Free seeds offer is 

a real growth opportunity 

For the second consecutive year, the 
International Fellowship of Rotarian 
Gardeners is conducting a free seed- 
test program. 

The Fellowship 
will provide in- 
terested garden- 
ers, upon request 
and subject to 
availability, seeds 
for various an- 
nual and peren- 
nial flowers and 
vegetables. Par- 
ticipants in the 
testing program 
are required to 
complete an 
evaluation form 
to aid the supplying seed companies 
in their future plans. 

For more information about the seed 
program — or the Fellowship — write: 
International Fellowship of Rotarian 
Gardeners, RO. Box 704, Glenview, IL 
60025 U.S.A. 

Motorcycling Fellowship 
is revved up 

A recent report from Ronald Lyster 
of the North American chapter of the 
International Fellowship of Motorcy- 
cling Rotarians indicates that his group 
is on the move. 

Ron, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Santa Monica, California, says that 
Fellowship members have organized 
several popular "regional rides." 





Ahoy for Rotary — The Mid-America Fleet of the Inteniational Yachting Fellowship 
of Rotarians made waves at the 1992 annual lakefront "Venetian Night' in Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S.A. Each 
summer, thousands of 
people line the shore of 
Lake Michigan to 



watch a grand parade 
of stylishly decorated 
boats float by. In 1992, 




a creiofrom the Mid- 
America Fleet pitched 
in to decorate a mem- 
ber's yacht so that it 
promoted the 1992-93 
R.I. theme, "Real Hap- 
piness Is Helping Oth- 
ers" (top photo). The 
fleet also scored a local 
coup of sorts by per- 
suading the ' Lova- 
Bulls, " cheerleaders for 

the Chicago Bulls chanwionship basketball team, to ride on the yacht during the fes- 
tivities (photo above). The boat received many cheers of its ozvn. 



• In July, Treasurer Ronald W. Dun- 
lap put together a ride as one of his 
first "official" du- 
ties as governor 
of District 5030 
(part of Wash- 
ington, U.S.A.). 
Ron's group of 
11 Rotarians (and 
Ron's daughter, 
Lynne) hopped 
on their bikes 
and rode uphill 
to Mt. Rainier. 
Stopping at a 
phone booth near 
a park ranger 




station at the top of the road, Ron 
placed a call to some fellow cyclists in 
Australia, giving the Aussie bikers a 
chance to share in the fun. 
• Ron Lyster 's group of Fellowship 
members from California took the 
"low road" on their tour. The destina- 
tion for their night time ride-in was 
California's Death Valley. 

"Our group of 14 riders included 
six Rotarians, three spouses, four 
non-Rotarians, plus a future Rotar- 
ian — my 12-year-old son, Marty," 
notes Ron. "Two of the non-Rotarians 
were motorcycle policemen. Marty 
enjoyed himself so much that he de- 
cided to write an extra-credit report 
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ship's object is to 



about the adventure for his seventh- 
grade English class." 

Cricket Fellowship 
ready to bat 

"The new Fellowship of Cricket- 
Loving Rotarians is tailor-made for 
the many Rotarians and their spouses 
who enjoy the game of cricket/' says 
Fellowship Chair- 
man Geoffrey H. 
Pike. 

Geoffrey is a 
member of the 
Rotary Club of 
Swanage & Pur- 
beck, England, 
and vice-chair- 
man of the 1993 
Convention Com- 
mittee. He says 
the new Fellow- 
'promote Rotary 
fellowship through this common in- 
terest, to encourage the playing of 
cricket between clubs, districts, and 
countries, and to provide fellowship 
at important matches and other ap- 
propriate events." 

The Fellowship's inaugural event 
will take place during the 1993 R.I. 
Convention in cricket-loving Mel- 
bourne, Vic, Australia. On 25 May, 
the group will host a reception at- 
tended by a number of "cricket folk 
heroes." The group hopes the recep- 
tion can take place on the grounds of 
the famous Melbourne Cricket Club. 

For more information, write Allan 
Scott, c/o Melbourne Convention Com- 
mittee, 6th Floor, 230 Collins St., Mel- 
bourne 3000, Australia. 

Cricket fans can also obtain tickets 
to the reception, or sign up for the 
Fellowship at the group's convention 
booth. 



Picture this: 
a new 

photography 
Fellowship 

There's nothing 
negative about 
the new Inter- 
national Photo- 
graphic Fellow- 
ship of Rotarians. 
The group, ac- 
cording to its 
mission state- 
ment, hopes to 




Fellowship — What Fun! 



-ac- 



Are you a Rotarian interested in World Fellowship Activities- 
tivities organized and administered by Rotarians for the purpose of 
enjoying similar hobbies, interests, and recreational pursuits? If so, fill 
out this form and send it to R.I. World Headquarters. We will forward 
your request to the Fellowship(s) you have marked. Please limit your 



L. 



selection to three activities. 








Amateur Radio 




Horseback 


□ 


Antique Autos 


□ 


Hosting 


□ 


Bird Watching 


n 


Hunting 




Canoeing 


□ 


License Plate CoUectmg 


□ 


Caravanning 


□ 


Motorcycling 


□ 


Chess 


□ 


Mountain Climbing & 


□ 


Computer Users 




Hiking 


1 


Cricket 


3 


Music 


3 


Curling 


a 


Photography 


1 


Cycling 


n 


Pin Collecting 


1 


Egyptology 


a 


Railroading 


a 


Esperanto 


a 


Recreational Vehicles 


D 


Fishing 


a 


Roaming 


3 


Flying 


a 


Rotary-on-Stamps 


n 


Gardening 


a 


Running & Fitness 




Genea logy/Heraldry 


a 


Scouting 


□ 


Golf 


a 


Skiing 


□ 


Gourmets 


a 


Sport Divers 


n 


Heritage and History 


a 


Wine Appreciation 


a 


Home Exchange 


□ 


Yachting 



Yes! I want to apply for the 
Please bill me for the dues. 



Fellowship. 



□ 



I am interested in joining or organizing a new Fellowship 
regarding 



If you are interested in learning more about the World Fellowship 
Activities Program, you can order a copy of Wor/rf Fcllmvship Activities 
ofRotarinm (PA2-729) from R.I. World Headquarters. 



._l 



Name 



Address 
City 



State 



Country 



Rotary Club of 



Zip/Postal Code 
District 



Fill out and return to: Programs and Activities 
Rotary International • One Rotary Center 
1560 Sherman Avenue • Evanston, IL 60201 • USA 



develop into a "forum for interested 
Rotary amateur photographers and 
their family members to exchange in- 
formation regarding the relationship 
of photography to Rotary projects 
and activities and its inter-relation- 



ship with public relations." 

Dues are U.S. $25 per year. For more 
information, check the box in the cou- 
pon above, or write: IPFR Chairman 
Jerome Sadofsky, 10 S. Pinelake Dr., 
Patchogue, NY 11772 U.S.A. 
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World's fastest Rotarian? 

Whenever Rotarian and world-class 
track star Arthur Blake isn't leaping 
over high hurdles, he spends his time 
telling young people that they, too, 
can hurdle the obstacles to education 
and a drug-free lifestyle. 

A member of the Rotary Club of 
Haines City, Florida, U.S.A., Arthur 
represented the U.S. in the llO-metre 
hurdle event at both the 1988 Sum- 
mer Olympics in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., and the 1992 Summer 
Olympics in Barcelona, Spain. He is 
also a youth advocate who has spoken 
to more than 50,000 children about 
the importance of education and the 
danger of drugs. 

While collecting medals in state, na- 
tional, and world competitions during 
his years at Florida State University 
in Tallahassee, Arthur volunteered his 
spare time at adult and adolescent 
drug-recovery programs. He devel- 
oped a strong relationship with stu- 
dents at Disc Village, a drug-rehabili- 
tation program for troubled youths in 
Woodville, Florida. 

When the staff of Athletes For The 
Human Race (AFTHR) observed Ar- 
thur's abilities to work with the chil- 
dren at Disc Village and to deliver 
powerful messages to both students 
and parents, they asked him to join 
their nonprofit, drug/dropout pre- 
vention program. Arthur agreed to be 
a "flagship athlete" for AFTHR, in ad- 
dition to serving as a 1990 co-spokes- 
person for the Red Ribbon Campaign, 
a public awareness project of Florida 
Informed Parents for Drug-Free Youth. 

After graduating from Florida State 
with a bachelor's degree in communi- 
cations, Arthur returned to his home- 
town of Haines City in December 1990 
and soon began speaking to Polk 
County school children. Arthur's de- 
votion to volunteer work did not 
slow him down on his career track. In 
1990 he competed in 13 countries in 
more than 30 meets, ranking among 
the top 10 hurdlers in the world for 
the fourth consecutive year. The fruits 
of that year included a bronze medal 
in the Goodwill Games, second place 
in the U.S. Indoor Nationals 55-metre 
hurdles, and first place in the Indoor 
Grand Prix 55-metre hurdles. 





Athletic ace — Rotarian Arthur 
Blake at rest on the track at 
the Florida State University 
campus (above) and in action 
on the high hurdles (left). 



Arthur joined the Haines City club 
in March 1991, and he worked as a rec- 
reation supervisor at a local civic cen- 
ter, where he was a popular and suc- 
cessful role model for young people. 

Arthur hasn't won any Olympic 
gold medals (yet), but he has achieved 
something even more precious — he's a 
local hero, and a champion of service. 

'Dynamite' Rotarian 
appointed to U.S. Cabinet 

A Rotarian from Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.A., is among U.S. President 



Bill Clinton's recently appointed Cabi- 
net members. Rotarian Donna Shalala, 
who has been chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison, headed 
to Washington, D.C., in January to as- 
sume her new role as secretary of 
Health and Human Services. On 
Wednesday, 6 January, she attended 
her last meeting of the Rotary Club of 
Madison, where she had been sched- 
uled to report on her five years as 
university chancellor. After the news 
of her Cabinet appointment came on 
11 December, she decided to address 
the club as planned, and use the op- 
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portunity to bid her friends farewell. 

"She is a great person, and we all 
will miss her," says club member Pat 
Jenkins. 

Rotarian Shalala, who joined the 
Madison club in 1988, has a big job 
ahead of her. The Department of 
Health and Human Services is the larg- 
est federal department, with a staff of 
126,000. People who know her say 
Donna will be a force of change in the 
nation's capital. "I thir\k she'll be dy- 
namite," says Tom Corbett, assistant 
professor of governmental affairs and 
research affiliate for the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison Institute for Re- 
search on Poverty. "Her heart and val- 
ues are in the right place." 

Rotarian Shalala was the first 
woman to head a U.S. Big Ten univer- 
sity. A champion of children and 
families, she is chair of the Children's 
Defense Fund and serves on the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
which issues reports on strategies to 
better meet the needs of poor children. 




With deep regret, we report the 
deaths of the following Rotarians who 
served R.I. as district governors: 

Theodor Mayntz-Clausen, Assens, 
Denmark, 1955-57. 

Albert A. Schlaht, Tacoma North, 
Washington, U.S.A., 1959-60. 

Edgar Riley, Castleford, England, 
1965-66. 

Alfred Martin Munday, St. Ives, 
England, 1969-70. 

George W. DeHoff, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, U.S.A., 1971-72. 

Kintaro Baba, Nakajo, Japan, 1974- 
75, 1978-79. 

Manuel E. de Veyra, Cebu, Philip- 
pines, 1978-79. 

Fred A. Palmer, Jr., Gonzales, Loui- 
siana, U.S.A., 1979 

Elmer Brucks, Northwest Austin, 
Texas, U.S.A., 1980-81. 

Akira Kikuchi, Kiryu-South, Japan, 
1981-82. 

Mario Alberto Canonica, Lovere- 
Iseo-Breno, Italy 1990-91. 

William Albuquerque, Vicosa, Bra- 
zU, 1992-93. 
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$10 OfiFer 

How can we oflfer them for only 
$10 — are they stolen? No, they 
are A^Orstolen. They're the same 
fabulous featherweights we 
nationally advertise in leading 
media all over America. And we 
really will oflfer you a pair for only 
$10 (guaranteed!) if you are 
among the first 10,000 who re- 
spond to tfUs publicity ad 

Goodbye to Tired Feet 

Feather-Steps are near-weightless 
to fight Mgue, slipper-soft to 
eliminate firiction. Stay-cool, 
cushioned linings keep you cool 
and comfy even in summer. 
Non-skid soles help you walk 
safdy on wet or icy suifeces — evai 
the deck of a boat Classic good 
looks make this the perfect all- 
around shoe for work and play — 
so featherlight you may ft)rget 
you're wearing shoes at aW 
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i World's friendliest shoe 

• Featherweight construction 

• Glove-soft luxury styling 

• Classic good looks 

• Soft flexible uppers 

• Double top-stitching 

Extra foam-cushioned 

Ideal for business, 
dress or casual wear 

Water-resistant 

• Scuff-resistant 

• Stay-cool lining 

• Ribbed sole 

• Anti-skid tread 




SORRY — We reserve right to limit 5 pairs but if you 
respond early enough (before May 25) you can order 
up to 7 pairs. Our amazing $ 1 0 offer will not be made 
in any store at any price since we sell direct to the 
public. Allow up to 6-8 weeks for shipment No dealers 
or wholesalers, please. We reserve right to extend 
time and quantity guarantees. Hurry! 

If — — — — AMAZING $10 OFFER 



Women's 
Feather-Slei 
Also 
Available! 



Feather-Step 
Comfort Shoes 


ltem# 


Size 


Price 


How 
Many 


Total 


im 

Specify 
Sizes 
7- 12 


Black 


R5225 




$10 




$ 


Brown 


R5226 




$10 




$ 


Gray 


R5227 




$10 




$ 


IVMiiUiltj 

Specify 
$i;es 
5-10 


White 


R5379 




$10 




$ 


Black 


R5380 




$10 




$ 


Taupe 


R5381 




$10 




$ 


FULl 
ONE YEAR 
MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Shpg. & hdlg. (S3.75 for each pair) 


$ 


Subtotal 


$ 


In NY &CA add sales tax 


$ 


Total 


$ 



Amount Enclosed 



(R52283-09) 



□ (Make check payable to RBM Ltd.) 
Or charge to: □ VISA □ MASTERCARD □ DISCOVER 



Enter all 13 or 16 card numliers tielow) 



Card#_ 

Mr/Ms 
Mrs/Miss 



Card Exp. Date (Mo) . 



.(Yr). 



Address 

City/State/Zip 



Mail RBM Ltd., Feather-Step Shoes, 

to: Dept. 692-100, Box 3700, Hicksville, NY 11802 
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W brdFbrfe ct^ 

Video s Teach It Fast 

Po werful Skills -2 H ours or Less 

Just Relax and Watch TV 

SEE it happen . . . Step-by-step. Later, at 
your computer, press the same keys you 
saw in the video (the keys are listed on a 
printed sheet); and powerful new computer 
skills will be at your command. 

It's Easy! 

Thousands of satisfied customers. Used in 
universities, businesses, and government 
agencies across the country. 

Clear Examples - Plain Language 
Our video training has been recommended 
for purchase by The American Library 
Association 's BOOKLIST magazine. 
Ten training VIDEOS now available. 



WordPerfect Intermediate 

(Two Hours) $69.95 + $4 shipping 

Most features are covered - from margins 
to graphics. Includes expanded section on 
LABELS. A single feature can save 
hundreds of hours of labor. 

FOR 5.1 AND 5.0 (,>n<- iiJm anrn holh) 



Introduction to WordPerfect 

(.Vt Minutes) S49.95 * U Shipping 
For Beginners . . . The Basics In A Hurry 

Concise. For people with absolutely no 
computer experience (and no lime to 
study). Gets the first-time user up and 
running . . . immediately! 

FOR 4.2. 5.0 AND 5.1 lotif vidtv um-rs all ihm) 



DOS • Lotus - Windows 



Lotus' Intermediate 

(Two Hours) $69.95 + $4 shipping 
Zero or limited Lotus experience? Learn 
skills in u hurry! Includes Graphs, 
Macros, Linking, @ Functions, etc. 

FOR all versiiins 2.0 and lattrr Ome itdi-it nmr\ all) 



DOS' Intermediate 

(60 Minutes) $69.95 + $4 shipping 
New users and "old hands" will learn new 
tricks from this award-winning video. 

FOR all versions of DOS litnc vulcn imrr'. all) 



Windows - 

(60 Minutes) $69.95 * S4 shipping 
Basic and Intermediate Skills, Icons. 
Menus. Dialog Boxes. Clipboard. 
DcKuments, and much more. 



Other Intermediate Videos 
Excel for Windows $69.95 + $4 

Microsoft Word for Windows $69.95 + $4 
WordPerfect for Windows $69.95 + $4 
Quattro Pro for Windows $69.95 * $4 
Ami Pro for Windows $69.95 * S4 



Rush! ■ 1 Day Deliv ery - Add $5 lo Above Total 

Send Check or Purchase Order to: 
Video Projects, Dept. G08^^ 
P.O. Box 218 



P.O. Box 218 
Salt Lake City, UT 84110^ ^ 



VISA/MCCalll-800- 767-1900 

Orders Only (24 Hours) » Q uestions? 801-595-1246 | 



30 Day Money Baclt Guarantee 

r«v m^tf«t t mi^riMpr^NMlK..«Vt«MtaL«tanDr. tits. s«ljt«(li), 1114114 



AFTER YOU HAVE BEEN 
"DOWN UNDER " FOR 
THE ROTARY CONVENTION 
IN MAY "93, WHY NOT 
CONSIDER VISITING 

VIETNAM 

On your way home we can 
show you THE great Asian 
destination— a lancJ of unlimited 
business opportunity, stunning 
beauty, energy, warmth and color. 

For information on visas, air- 
line bookings, tours, and 
accommodation, please contact 
us. We are experienced specialists 
of Vietnam and will help you with 
any queries. 

VIETNAM VENTURES 

92 VICTORIA STREET, 

RICHMOND, 3121 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 
PHONE: (61 3) 428-0385 
FAX: (61 3) 428-7005 



YOU ARE 

NOT 

ALONE 

Somewhere 
right now 
on the other side 
of the world. , , 

someone else 



is reading 




or a 
Kotarx' 

4 

regional 
magazine 



[World Press . . .from page 37] 
magazines as well as the book Images 
of Rotary. 

The European Editors Workshop 
was founded that same month at the 
CEEMA Institute in Berlin. After 
meetings in Germany, Switzerland, 
and England, the 1993 workshop will 
be held in Turkey. The goal is to have 
regular editorial consultations about 
the growth of Rotary in Central and 
Eastern Europe. In the new clubs the 
need to participate in the reporting 
about Rotary is inconceivably great. 

The European editors believe that 
the voice of Rotary should reach ev- 
ery Rotarian, in every language, and 
should also reflect the cultural iden- 
tity of the different countries. With 11 
magazines and a total circulation of 
275,000, the European Rotary press 
forms a solid base for a permanent 
stream of information in and outside 
Rotary, with the official magazine THE 
ROTARIAN as a continuous source of 
inspiration. 

MARTIN M. EBERSON, Editor 
Rotarian (The Netherlands) 

.^Lt the end of every month, the 
new issue of our regional magazine 
comes off the press and reaches all 
the Rotarians in Korea. The magazine 
conveys fresh information to every 
Rotarian who is eager to learn more 
about Rotary. 

Seeing the bright faces of Rotarians 
who open the latest issue with plea- 
sure and curiosity is my greatest sat- 
isfaction. When it happens, I realize 
anew that the regional magazine net- 
work is essential for maintaining the 
channels of communication vital to 
the strength of Rotary. 

WUCHANG CHUNG, Editor 
The Rotary Korea 

regional Rotary magazine gives 
its subscribers access to the leading 
success factor of international man- 
agement; the art of thinking globally 
but acting locally. 

Being part of an international fam- 
ily is very important, but so are roots. 
The greatest strength of any team usu- 
ally stems from the talent of its indi- 
vidual members and their ability to 
innovate and yet act together. Rotary 
International provides the general 
framework for international coopera- 
tion, but the finesse of the game is 
supplied by the many local features. 
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traditions, customs, cultures, and lan- 
guages that make up the total. 

The Nordic region — Sweden, Den- 
mark, Greenland, Iceland, Norway, 
and Finland — is a very homogenous 
part of the world. Open boundaries, 
joint labor markets, and above all com- 
monly shared values and histories 
have shaped a closely knit group. Ro- 
tary Norden's task is to mold interna- 
tional Rotary messages into terms 
understandable and readily accept- 
able in a Nordic context. 

HAkAN N0RE)QVIST, Editor 

Rotary Norden 

The Rotary regional magazines 
serve four purposes. 

1. They are a communication link 
between the district governors and 
all club officers and members in that 
region. 

2. They are a link between R.I. and 
all districts and clubs through the local 
language, which makes it more un- 
derstandable to the readers. 

3. They disseminate Rotary infor- 
mation as well as other interesting in- 
temattonal and local subjects. 

4. They serve as an information ex- 
change center to provide important 
happerungs or news to R.I. 

M.R. OPHAS 

KANCHANAVIJAYA, Editor 
The Thai Rotarian (Thailand) 

Like all the regional magazines. 
Rotary in Turkey {Rotary Dergisi) plays 
an important role in creating new ideas 
for service through the power of shar- 
ing information about the worldwide 
activities of R.I. The needs of commu- 
nities in different parts of the world 
are quite varied, but the magazines 
are catalysts in helping Rotarians find 
better ways to serve people, initiate 
creative new projects, look at the 
world from a different perspective, 
and expand the scope of worldwide 
service. Rotarians who read about an- 
other club's project in a magazine do 
not have to push their imaginations 
to adapt it to their communities. As 
the communication between maga- 
zines improves, this catalyst role will 
enhance the quantity as well as the 
quality of Rotaiy service in the world. 

AHMET S. TUKEL, Editor 

Rotary Dergisi 
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ROTARY CLUB 



ijjtary in Greece appeared in the 
Rotary world on 1 July 1992, so we 




Management System 



A Software 
Package designed 
with Rotary Clubs 
in mind! 

Our Step One club nuuiagement system is 
the only system any club needs to perform 
membership, billing and/or accounting 
functions. Step One, available in two ver- 
sions, Full and Lite; has been designed with 
clear, easy-to-follow screens nnaking them 
user friendly. All you need is an IBM com- 
patible computer with a hard disk. 

We offer a 30 day money back guarantee. 
For more information and to receive a FREE 
DEMO DISK, call today. 

Applied Systems Design 

306 View Crest Road, Glendale, CA 91202 

800-869-8196 • 818-244-0003 



Russia Trips 



Join Rotarians on a Teaching & 
Travel experience of a lifetime.. 
....to the former Soviet Union! 



Nothing is more urgently needed in 
their struggle to democracy than the 
experience & technical assistance 
of Western business people.... 

We will lead over 20 excursions 
during 1993 to.... 



• Moscow 


* Khabarovsk 


• St. Petersburg 


* Vladivostok 


•Minsk 


• Tallinn 


•Kiev 


• and more.... 



# Russia Trips 
Rotary District 5030 
4131-llth NE,#PH 
SeatUe.WA 98105 
(206)633-3603 FAX 632-7786 
Providing humaiutarian aid & business 
training to the NIS A Eastern Europe 



It's not too early to order 
Plaques & Lapel Pms to 
honor Retiring Officers 

Sm Catalog pag»* 0 through 15 for our 
complete line ol recognition awards. 





B 



Past President A Past Govsmor Plaquss 

A. This handsome walnut-finish plaque measures 9%" x 
121' with a 5" cast metal emblem and a 2U" x 4" plate. 
R34235 EMSh S29.95 

B. Or this richly finished 12" x 8" rectangular plaque with 
3^" cast metal emblem, full gavel and 2%" x 4" plate. 
R34109 Each $34.99 

Deep-cut. enamel-filled engraving is available tor txyth above 
plaques at 20Cper letter 




Club Officsr Aw » ard Plac|iMS 

New! Genuine walnut 8" x lOVi" plaques with handsome 
black brass plate silk-screened in gold with basic let- 
tering and Quill or Key graphics. Engraving: 20C per letter 
R34175 Club S^rstary Each $39.95 
R34180ClublV«asurer Each. .$39.9S 




Amarlcan Walnut Qawsis 

No finer or more appropriate gift from 
a club to its retiring president. Wal- 
nut gavel with emblem silk- screened on jeweler's bronze 
engraving t>and. Engraving: 20C per letter 
R34305 Each S20.4S 



Past Officer Pins 

Pins with blue enameled finish, 
inch in diameter. With pin post 
lapel tack and clutch fastener 
Each(aP.) $ 3.00 

Each (1/10 aR) $ 9.95 
Each (10K Ck>id) $36.95 
Each(10KWa| $36.95 

Past Officer Pins 
wHh Ribbons 

Emblems with ritibons denoting 
past officer. Size Vxtt". 

Each (an) $ 3.35 

Each (1/10 OJi) $11.95 
Each (10K Gold) $41 .05 
Each(IOKWLa) $41.95 

lOKPIne can l>e »el with diamonds 

or ernthette stones - See Catalog page M - 

Call us for a FREE Catalog 

Sriipping and Handling additional 
lllmots orders sut}tect to sates tax. 



RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 

, 2550 Wisconsin Avenue 

^Since Downers Grove. IL 60515 
'922 708.960 2400 Chicago & Suburbs 
Toll Free; 1.800.877.8908 Fax: 708.960.3960 
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NEW— BLACK DIAMOND PIN FOR ROTARIANS 



THE BLACK DIAMOND PIN FOR ROTARIANS. created by LACH-DIAMANT, is exclusively 
for Rotary International club members, A jewel for every Rotarian. 

BLACK DIAMOND — Jewelry made by LACH-DIAMANT from the MV Collection for the 
new century. 

Polycrystalllne diamond — a superior cutting edge material, introduced in 1973 by 
LACH-DIAMANT, is used in the Automotive, Plastic, Electronic, and Furniture Industnes. BLACK 
DIAMOND IS genuine diamond: scratch hardness 10. with approx. 6.6 carat diamond weight. 

Delivery directly from the manufacturer LACH DIAMOND, INC. We will ship C.O.D. and 
with money order in advance (with the right to returnl for the price of US SI 88.50 plus shipping and 
sales tax. Only to Rotanans. 



LACH DIAMOND INC.* 
4350 Airwest Drive S.E., Grand Rapids, Ml 49512 
Tel: (616) 698-0101 — FAX: (616) 698-0232 



'LACH DIAMOND INC- is a Rotary International licensee- 




Timely 
Reminder 

\our full color logo on our delttxe watch 
Quartz movement, goldionc case, stone 
crown, sweep second hand, luxury leather 
hand. It's water resistant, guaranteed fade 
pr(H)f. and backed by our lifetime warranty 
dreai for promotions, incentives, gifts, and 
premiums to remind customers of your logo 
around the clock, dreai prices. e»cn in small 
quantities 

Special Sampler Offer-1 19.50. Send us 
your color logo on stationery or business 
card Specify man s or woman's size and 
enclose SI9 SO per watch (includes battery 
shipping, insurance I .Add sales tax in C.A 
(miy Limit; up to three (.^) watches per 
customer at this low price. Order now 




A 



6 KE«T^^ 

mencan 

im/kets 



One Waters Park Drive 
Suite 213 RM 
San Mateo CA 94403 
Tel 415-358-0800 
Fax 415-358 0543 



TUCSON SUNRISE ROIARY 
PRESENTS 

• 5 day trail ride 

• Open to all 
Rotarians 

• May 6-11, 1993 
Southern Arizona 

EXPERIENCE THE HIGH DESERT 
OF ARIZONA ON HORSEBACK 
Join fellow Rotarians for a truly 

unique get-away; a genuine 
"Cowboy" ride in the spirit of the 
old west, with the ainenities of 

today. DON'T MISS THE 
ADVENTURE of a LIFETIME! 
For Information: 

1-800-697-2022 

LOS VAQUEROS de la TIERRA 




BRONZE 



M E M O > I Al 
I A B I E I S 



Signs. Honor Rolls. Add-A- 
Plate Tableh. Hand tooled 
bronze. Since 1882. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGS 



NEWMAN BROS INC. 



9619 Caottr Hill. CIn. OH 45216 



BUSINESS GIFT MARKET 

Of THE ROTARIAN's 525,00 Business and Professional Leaders . . . 

o 59% have company purchase authority 
o 43% buy business gifts annually 
o $1 ,344 median expenditure per buyer 

If you want to reach this influential market, please contact: 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE ROTARIAN 

One Rotary Center • 1560 Sherman Ave. • Evanston, IL 60201 
Tel: 708/866-3195, 3196, 3197 ® FAX: 708/328-8554, 8281 



have limited experience in the Rotary 
magazine network. 

However, we can easily describe the 
reason for the magazine's existence. 
A high percentage of Greek Rotarians 
do not speak English. In order to read 
THE ROTARIAN, they must have the 
most important articles translated — 
not always an easy thing to do. On 
the other hand, club bulletins have a 
wider range of material and audience, 
and many include articles of Rotary 
importance. But they are not always 
accurate or timely. 

The 2,500 Greek Rotarians and 500 
Rotaractors need a dependable maga- 
zine to translate R.I. and Rotary Foun- 
dation publications and news, as well 
as to share important local information. 
ANTONIS MASTRANTONIS, 
Editor 

Rotary In Greece 



I, 



.n our troubled times, in which 
society is transformed daily — at times 
in a radical fashion — timely and accu- 
rate information is crucial in order to 
obtain a global climate of understand- 
ing and harmony. Such information is 
also one of the most powerful means 
to attain the world understanding that 
Rotarians yearn and struggle for. 

For the goodness of the principles 
they disseminate — tolerance, justice, 
and the personal dignity of each per- 
son — for the truthfulness of the infor- 
mation they transmit, for the human- 
istic messages they contain, and for 
the elevated ethical standards they 
propagate, Rotary's regional maga- 
zines can be considered true windows 
open to the world. 

As windows to the world, the maga- 
zines promote all Rotary programs and 
activities, and correctly form and pro- 
ject the true image of Rotary. 

NUNO ARGEL DE MELO, 
Editor 

Portugal Rotdrio 



EVERY MONTH 
18 

MAGAZINE 
MONTH 
-ALL AROLND 
THE WORLD! 
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emporium 




AUDIOVISUAL 



PAUL HARRIS: 
THE FOUNDER OF ROTARY 

A 25-minule color, VHS tape covering the history 
of the tounding of Rotary by Paul Harhs around 
1905 \n Chicago. Featuring "Jim" Yoong. Ph.O, 
and past Governor of Distrid 5320. in the role of 
Paul Harris, An inspirational perfonnance you 
won't want to miss! U.S. $24.95 per tape, or 
$9C.IM/4-pack liKludM ahlpplng t handling. 
To ordu, all toll-tn*: (tOO) 9^ARmS, or 
ttnd your order wHIi ch*ek to: 

ROTARY CLUB OF FULLERTON 
P.O. Box 172, Fullerton, CA 92632. 
Please make check payable lo Rotary Club ol 
Fullerton- Visa/MC also accepted. (CA rest- 
denis add 7. 75% sales tax). 

{See our ad on pg. 63.) 



DISNEY AREA, FLORIDA— Stay 2 5 nights 
in a Windermere home. Donations will go 
to charitable programs. Call: (407) 296-7500, 
or write: Rotary Club of Windermere, P.O. 
Box 687, Windermere, FL 34786, USA. 



ACQUIRING— Wish to acquire manufac- 
turer of valves, pumps, or control instru- 
ments. Any size mm. Call: (317) 594-0324. 

BOARD-OF-DIRECTORS MEMBERSHIP 

SOUGHT— CPA will represent your inter- 
est—Eastern U.S. FAX: (704) 553-0940. 

INVENTORS! — Can you patent and profit 
from your idea? Call AMERICAN INVEN- 
TORS CORPORATION tor free informa- 
tion. Serving inventors since 1975. Call: 
(800) 338-5656. 

WE'LL PAY YOU TO TYPE NAMES AND 
ADDRESSES FROM HOME. U S $500 per 
1000. Call: (900) 896-1666 ($1.49 mln/18 
yrs.+) or write: PASSE XR493, 161 S. Lin- 
colnway. N. Aurora, IL 60542. USA. 

POMPUTERS/HARDWA^^ 

HUGHES SYSTEMS INCORPORATED 
BUYS AND SELLS NEW & PRE-OWNED 
CAD/CAM HARDWARE AND PERIPHER- 
ALS — "Worldwide" from Traverse City, 
Michigan, USA. Call: (616) 946-7750 or 
FAX: (616) 946-7767 

^JBOMPUTERS/SOFTWAR^ 

LASER PRINTER AND CANON PC 
COPIER CARTRIDGES REMANUFAC- 
TURED. U.S. $49.95 with exchange. We 
pay freight both ways. Laser Express: 
(908) 255-0078. 

MEMBERSHIP PROGRAM— Ivlembership, 
mailing, billing, attendance PC program. 
From U.S. $95. Linked Software: (800) 949- 
5465, or (903) 876-2224. Australia: (06) 
231-2304 



CRUISE THE BEST FOR LESS— We are 

in Miami, cruise capital of the world. Our 
knowledge and volume will save you 
money. Call FUTURA TRAVEL: (800) 325- 
2503 or FAX (305) 541-1235. ROYAL 
CARIBBEAN CRUISE SPECIALISTS. 

RUSSIaFcRUISESON THE VOLGA. Spe- 
cial discount for Rotarians. Luxurious, 11 
days from U.S. $1 ,095 pp. Business AND 
pleasure. Call Summa International: (800) 
24-VOLGA 



DIETS 



STOP 'YO-YO' DIETING— Eat healthy, 
lose weight without suffering. Free tape + 
brochure. NSA, Box 3222. Brentwood, TN 
37024, USA. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 

STEEL FRAME HOMES AND BUILD- 
INGS — Fast easy construction. buHd-it- 
yourself, strong, economical. TOUGH 
STEEL HOMES: (817) 294-6063. 



THE AUCTIONEER-COMPUTER SOFT- 
WARE— Eliminate the hassles of live and 
silent auctions. Only U.S. $99. Taranto & 
Associates. Box 6216, San Rafael, CA 
94903, USA. Call: (800) 522-8649. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE FUNDRAISER— 

UL-approved 911 LOCATOR is a light switch 
that can turn porch light into a 'flashing 
beacon' making a home easy to find for 
police, medical and fire personnel, emer- 
gency utilities services, and foul-weather 
deliveries. The 911 LOCATOR Is standard 
size and can be installed in minutes. It looks 
like an ordinary light switch, except the 
switch has three positions — the conven- 
tional on-and-off, and ALERT. The ALERT 
position causes the lights it controls to com- 
mer>ce flashing, virtually creating a "flash- 
ing beacon.' The 911 LOCATOR has the 
enthusiastic support of every Police and 
Fire Chief that has seen it. Every home 
needs the 911 LOCATOR and it is an ab- 
solute must for senior, handicapped, and 
chronically ill citizens. The 911 LOCATOR 
is solid-state design, and the flasher control 
is akin to a minicomputer. One-year un- 
conditional warranty. U.S. $9 98 per unit, 
minimum 50-unit order. Suggested resale 
phce: $19.95. USA made. Not sold in stores. 
To order, call Alert K^arketing. Inc., National 
Di stributors: (800) 782-7381. 

MAGIC-IN-THE-NIQHT— Glow novelties, 
proven fundraiser. HIGH PROFITS— LOW 
RISK. DON T BE CAUGHT IN THE DARKII 
Call now for free brochure: (800) 524-0848. 
RINK PROMOS INC. 

NEW MICROWAVE AND MICRO-CON- 
VECTION COOKBOOK— U.S. $8. Already 
proven success as Rotary club fundraiser. 
Willing to split profits. Emily Bright Publi- 
cations, P.O. Box 1560, Niagara-On-The- 
Lake, Ontario, CANADA LOS 1J0. 



THOYBILT TILLERS— 20% Discounts. Re- 
placement tiller tines. U.S. $59 postpaid. 
Stamp for parts catalog. Kelley's, Manilla, 
IN 46150, USA. Phone: (317) 398-9042. 



GIFTS 



BRASS LAMPS FOR ROTARIANS— Pre- 
viewed at Rotary Internattonal Convention 
in Orlando. U.S. $198 + shipping & handling. 
Great for special occasions, gifts, awards, 
fundraising. Information, orders or brochure, 
call Alumni Unlimited: (800) 800-6989. 



GOLF 



RYDER CUP, ENGLAND— Geoff Vaughan's 
comfortable home Six miles from Belfry 
and Birmingham Airport. Available 2/3 weeks, 
August/Septemt»r See Shakespeare coun- 
try and Warwick Castle 90 Minutes from 
London. Details: 011-44.675481435. 



HOME EXCHANGE 



CHESAPEAKE BAY, MARYLAND— Wa- 
terfront, new 3-bedroom. 2-bath with large 

f}rch in private setting near Annapolis, MD. 
asy drive to Washington, D C. and Balti- 
more. Always available. Prefer to exchange 
with Rotarian. Looking for ski resort condo 
or apartment in Manhattan. Call after 5 p.m.: 
(410)822-7111. 

KONA, HAWAII— Fabulous 2700' view home 
and car July through November. Want similar 
La Jolla area. No kids, pels, or smoke. Write: 
Mallory. PO Box 2456, Kailua-Kona, HI 
96745, USA. Call: (808) 325-9988. 



mm' 



MENS' HAIRPIECES AND ACCESSO- 
RIES— Quality Imports, 3106 9th Street 
North, Suite 134-R, Naples, FL 33940, USA. 

SMOK-A-ROMA— THE ULTIMATE GAS- 
FIRED SMOKER-ROASTER— Chickens- 
two hours. Turkeys — four hours. Ribs — five 
hours. Call: (800) 621-7795. 



COLORADO! 40+ ACRES ON CUL-DE- 
SAC — Ponderosas, meadow, breathtaking 
views. Close to National Forest access. U.S. 
$44,900. Terms. Rich: (719) 783-2947. LPI. 

ORLANDO, FLORIDA, USA— Two-acre 
lakefront 4-bedroom, 3-bath residence. 
Thirty miles from Disney. Thirty miles to 
Atlantic beaches. U.S. $350,000. 4147 
Chuluota Road, Orlando, FL 32820. Call: 
(407) 568-2020. 

ORMOND BEACH, FLORIDA— OceantronL 
2-bedroom. 2-bath condo. Furnished, ex- 
cellent condition. U.S. $94,000. Call owner: 
(813) 294-1412. 

ANGUILLA, BRITISH WEST INDIES— Im- 

pressive hydroponic lettuce farm, 33,000 
sit. computerized, expanding markets, no 
taxes. U.S. $1 ,495,000. CEt^TURY 21 , TL 
Wright Realty Telephone: (518) 234-3547. 

ANTIGUA, WEST INDIES— Timeshare for 
sale (19 years left). Sailing week. 2-Room 
suite, 2-baths, sleeps six. Call: (201) 437- 
9575. 

FOR SALE-NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO, 
CANADA— 37-Acre country estate, 4-bed- 
room, 2-bath, greenhouse, drilled well, wood/ 
electric furnace. Write: C. Mark, Box 31, 
Dinorivic, Ontario. POV IPO, CANADA. 

VICTORIA, VANCOUVER ISLAND, AND 
CANADA'S BEAUTIFUL WEST COAST— 

Retirement, recreation, revenue, reloca- 
tion. Call Mac Carpenter: (504) 477-7291 
or (800) 668-2272 



ARKANSAS RETIREMENT— Affordable 
Real Estate. Low taxes, small-town living. 
Free catalog: Booneville Realty, P.O. Box 
455R, Booneville, AR 72927, USA. Call: 
(800) 227-7251. 

TELLICO VILLAGE, TENNESSEE— LOW 
TAXES! Lake frontage. Mild weather. 
Clean air. Tennessee mountains. Low cost 
of living. Championship golf. Think Tellico 
Villagel Located 25 miles from Knoxville, 
TN. Contact Nelle Tuck, affiliate broker, at 
Tellico Realty: (800) 634-1213 



SPECIAL OFFER— Five videos lor the SPE- 
CIAL LOW PRICE ol U S. $99 95 (CD8- 
513-EN). Individual videos priced at $31.50 
each as follows: POLIOPLIJS: THE DREAM 
IS ALIVE. (CD9-325-EN); INTRODUCTION 
TO ROTARY. (CD4-449-EN); 3-H HELPING 
HANDS, (RF2-984-EN); YOU CAN MAT- 
TER, (RF3-071-EN); THE ROTARY FOUN- 
DATION: THE INTERNATIONAL VISION 
OF ROTARY, (RF3-065-EN). To order all 
five videos, or any individual videos at these 
low prices, call the Rotary Order Desk at 
(708) 866-3149, or mail to: Rotary Interna- 
tional, PO. Box 71394, Chicago, IL 60694- 
1394, USA 

^ SERVICE ^ 

ASH BURIAL IN THE SEA— U.S. $1 OS- 
Complete memorial service. For olan, 
send S.A.S.E. to: R Box 12255. MDR, CA 
90295. USA, 



1,000 STAMPS, U.S. $2.95— Guaranteed 
worth over $30 at international catalog 

g rices' All different. 55 countries' Money 
ack. Other stamps to buy or return. Ken- 
more OM-806. Milford. NH 03055, USA, 

SUMMER CAimre^^^ 

SUMMER CAMP— A service project of the 
Rotary Club of Lynn, Massachusetts since 
1921 . Overnight camping for boys and girls. 
Boating, swimming, athletics, horseback 
riding. Beautiful lake, U S, $225 per week. 
Established 1921. FREE BROCHURE: 
PO. Box 2102, Lynn, MA01903. USA. 



EVER RENT OUT OR EXCHANGE 
YOUR VACATION PROPERTY? 

, VVhv not advertise in the IMI'OKIUM section of l ilt KO I.AKI.W? 




VISITINC ENGLAND THIS YEAR? 

Then why not add to your vacation 
pleasure by joining one of our perwnalty 
escorted 5-day themed tours of historic 
East Anglia centered on the university city 
of Cambridge, 
Enjoy landscapes made famous by 
Cainsbon>ugh and Constable, visit a Royal 

Country Estate, hunt for antiques or 
pertiaps thrill to the chase at Newmarket, 

the home of horse racing. 
A choice of itineraries is available plus an 
optional "London Experience' package. 
We can also offer onward travel advice 

and arrangements. 
For program details contact "Terry" Bott. 
Tel. Oil 438 750155 
FU Oil 4A 436 740297 



1993 ROTARY INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, MELBOURNE— Discounted airfares 
from U.S. $800 RT (LAX-MEL) with land 
packages available for the pre- and post- 
convention trip of a lifetime! Package tours 
to the Great Barrier Reef from $2750/PP 
including air for 17 days. Others available 
including N.Z. Call SOPAC Travel, your gate- 
way to the South Pacific for over 12 years: 
(800) 551-2012. Travel Agent inquiries wel- 
come. 

NEW ZEALAND FARMSTAY BED & 
BREAKFAST — Countrystays and citystays. 
Enjoy Kiwi hospitality from U.S. $25 (in- 
cluding tax). Phone: (09) 8496288: FAX: (09) 
8497105. Diamond Tours Ltd., P.O. Box 
46-015, Heme Bay, Auckland, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Travel agent Inquiries welcome. 

RFE DISTRICT 6400 TO DISTRICT 1030- 
ENGLAND— 24 June to 10 July. 1993. U.S. 
$1,600 p.p. FOUR OPENINGS. Call Bill 
Cameron: (313) 522-2643. 



SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA; San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; Vail, Colorado; Grindelwald, Swit- 
zerland: Deluxe condos, weekly, monthly. 
MAX HAECHLER, Scottsdale. (800) 950- 
0808. 

PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA— Coun- 
try-club home. U.S. $125/day includes Ca- 
dillac, (619) 222-1363, 

PALM SPRINGS/LA QUINTA, CALIFOR- 

NIA — New 4-bedroom, 3-bath home with 
pool; completely furnished Golf, tennis 
nearby. Call: (714) 879-5930/days; (310) 
691-8593/evenings. 

PEBBLE BEACH, CALIFORNIA— Beautl- 
tul ocean-view penthouse. Fully equipped. 
Sleeps five. U.S. $650/week, $2000/month. 
Seasonal discounts. Call: (415) 852-9019. 

SOUTH LAKE TAHOE, CALIFORNIA— 

Scenic vacation condominium. 3 Bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, sleeps 10. Furnished. 
Near Nevada casinos, "KENNETH" WerU, 
3441 NW 50, Oklahoma City, OK 73112, 
USA. (405) 943-5082. 

TAHOE SOUTH, CA, KONA, MAUI, HI— 

Great locations, amenities. Reasonable. 

Call: (619) 434-8660. P.O. Box 1091, Carts- 
. ^^^^ ... 



bad, CA 92018, USA. 



SUMMER IN THE ASPENS— Vacatkin home 
rentals. 4t bedroom homes and condos. 
Fireplaces, hot tubs, all amenities. Free 
brochure. Call Parmelee & Company: (303) 
923-3636. 

wTnteR PARK, COLORADO-2 Bedroom, 
2'/^-bath, nice, reasonable. Write WILLIAM 
IVERSEN, 1106 Clubview Terrace, Ft. Col- 
lins, CO 80525, USA. (303) 484-1925. 

WINTER PARK, COLORADO— 3-Bedroom 
loft, 2-bath condo— MEADOWRIDGE. Great 
location, year-round activities. Call: (708) 
584-6407. 

DISriEY/EPCOT AREA, ORLANDO, FLOR- 

IDA — 2-Bedroom. 2-bath condo, fully fur- 
nished with extras. Sleeps six. Minutes 
from Disney, Epcot, Universal Studios. 
Pool, tennis, golf, shopping. Guaranteed 
best for the money! U S, $450 per week. 
Call: (407) 877-6885. 
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DISNEYWORLD, FLORIDA— Five minutes 
from our luxury 2- & S bedroom houses, 
pools, tennis. From U.S. $79-$I60 per night, 
minimum five nights. For brochure: Sun 'N' 
Fun Vacations, Inc. Call: (800) 874-3660. 

LONGBOAT KEY, FLORIDA— Luxury gulf- 
front 2-bedroom, 2-bath beach house. 
Cable, washer/dryer, central A/C. Call: 
(5f8) 494-2012. 

MARCO ISLAND, FLORIDA— Best-kept 
tropical secret on the gulf coast. Condos & 
homes reasonably priced. Coastal Renl- 
als: (SCO) 255-9467. 

NORTH CAPTIVA ISLAND, FLORIDA- 

Private, fully equipped beach house. Pool, 
tennis courts, fantastic fishing, shelling. 
Call: (216) 892-1818. 

ORLANOO/DISNEY/FREE GOLF— Spec- 
tacular ■Florida-Style" 2-. 3- & 4-bedroom 
homes/villas in country club setting. Unlim- 
ited green fees, private pool. Minutes to 
attractions. Rates from U.S. $80/night. Call 
Holiday Homes of Orfando: (800) 288-2187. 

ORLANDO NORTH, FLORIDA— New luxun- 
ous 1- & 2- bedroom, fully furnished suites 
adjacent to major mall. 25 Minutes from 
attractions and 45 minutes from beaches. 
State-of-the-art amenities. Start U.S. $540/ 
week. Call: (800) 800-3332. 

SANIBEL ISLAND AND MARCO ISLAND, 
FLORIDA- Two luxury gulf-front condos 
on the beach. Tennis, pool, and golf. Call: 
(800) 338-8285. 

SANIBEL ISLAND, FLORIDA— 3-Bed- 
room, 2-bath executive home with pool. 
Near beach. Call: (216) 758-0751 or (216) 
533-7777. 

KAILUA, KONA COAST, HAWAII— Ocean- 
front deluxe, 2-bedroom, 2-bath, fully 
equipped condo with pool and view you 
dream about. U.S. $700 per week, plus tax. 
Paul Davis, Box 198, Rancho Santa Fe. 
CA 92067, USA. Call: (619) 756-2162. 

KAUAI GARDEN CONDO («203)— On 

South Shore overlooking Hawaiian Park 
and ocean. From U.S. $69/night. Call: (800) 
722-1409. 

KAUAI, HAWAII— Poipu Kai. Beautiful 
home, spa, 3 bedrooms, 3 baths, ocean, 
mountain views, pools, tennis. U.S. $165- 
$230 daily Call: (503) 655-1822. 

KAUAI, HAWAII— Remote westside. No rain 
in SUNNY KEKAHA. Oceanfront private 
residences on sandy white beach. Away 
from the crowded madness. Minutes from 
exotic Walmea Canyon. From U.S. $495 
per week. One unit, $1 ,600 per month. FREE 
bike and boogie board use. Call Jerry Jones: 
(600) 677-5959. 

KONA, HAWAII— Delightful 2-bedroom, 3- 
bath condo. Fully furnished, covered park- 
ing, ocean view, pool. Walk to Kailua-town. 
U.S. $600/week-)-tax. Call: (619) 523-0128. 

KONA, HAWAII— Lovely 2-bedrooom, 2- 
bath condo. Beach/surf view. Beautifully 
furnished, all amenities. Pool, Jacuzzi, ten- 
nis, covered parking. U.S. $8S-$110/dally. 
Weekly/monthly discounts. Phone: (916) 
284-7501. 

KONA, HAWAII— Luxury home. Sleeps 6-10 
people. Beach/surf view. Pool. U.S. $1,050/ 
weekly Off-season and monthly discounts. 
Call: (808) 322-6755. 

MAUI, HAWAII— Beachfront apartment. U.S. 
$75/day includes car. (619) 222-1363. 

MAUI, HAWAII, BEACHFRONT CON- 

DOS—1- Bedroom. 1-bath, U.S. $385/wBek, 
2-Bedroom, 2-bath, $539/week. 15 Decem- 
ber to 15 April: $550/$735. All amenities, 
fully furnished. Call: (605) 356-2535. 

MAUI, HAWAII — Beachfront condominiums. 
The Whaler on Kaanapali Beach. Swim- 
ming pool, tennis, spa, sauna. Phone: (515) 
292-4561. 

MOLOKAI, HAWAII, PARADISE FOUND, 
NEW REDUCED RATES— Gorgeous Ha- 
waii condo, sleeps six. Ocean view on golf 
course, tennis, pool. U.S. $95 daily, $630 
weekly Call: (510) 447-0747. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA, UPTOWN 
APARTMENT— 2-Bedroom condo, near Au- 
dubon Park, Tulane. Loyola. St. Charles at 
Napoleon Avenue. Call: (817) 923-0910. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA— Garden dis- 
trict apartment. Nightly and weekly rates. 
1318 Washington Avenue. Call: (504) 891- 
2274. 

MONTANA VACATIONS— In Yellowstone 
Country. (406) 284-6094. Western Para- 
dise, Box 308R, Manhattan, MI 59741 , USA. 



SKYLAND SOUTH SHORE, LAKE TAHOE, 
NEVADA— 5-Bedroom. 5-bath, full kitchen, 
indoor pool, game room, lake view, private 
beach. Close to casinos, restaurants, skiing, 
boating, stables, hiking. Weekly rental to 
responsible party. Deercliff Property, P.O. 
Box 10885, Zephyr Cove, NV 89449. USA. 
Call: (707) 545-9244. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK— MID-MAN- 
HATTAN LUXURY STUDIO CONDO- 
MINIUM/APARTMENT— Near Rockefeller 
Center and Broadway U.S. $99/day, plus 
cleanina charges. Call: (800) 733-8795. 
Alsip's Travel, P.O. Box 498, 650 E. Center 
Street. Madisonville, KY 42431, USA. 

OREGON COAST— 3-Bedroom, 2-bath con- 
dominium, pool, tennis, etc. U.S. $600 per 
week. Call: (503) 389-5553. 

MYRTLE BEACH, SOUTH CAROLINA— 

40-Page catalogue of oceanfront, 1- to 4- 
bedroom condominiums in 29 locations. 
Goll packages available. Chicora Beach 

Holiday: (800) 845-0333. 

WILD DUNES, CHARLESTON, SOUTH 
CAROLINA— Oceanfront condo U.S. $125/ 
day 2-Bedroom, 2-bath. Call: (803) 775- 
5308, Ask lo r TK. 

RENT-A-HOME, INTERNATIONAL, INC.— 

25,000 worldwide vacation villas/aparlments. 
Europe, Mexico, Caribbean, USA, includ- 
ing Hawaii, Call: (800) 488-RENT 

TREASURE CAY, ABACO, BAHAMAS— 

3 Bedroom, 3-bath beach house. ABVIL, 
Box N10444, NASSAU, Bahamas. Call: 
(809) 328-1549 or (809) 324-3196. 

BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS, VIRGIN 

QORDA — Elegant new villa directly on own 
private snorkeling beach, spectacular pan- 
oramic view of North Sound, including Bitter- 
End (dive school, etc.). Perfect weather year 
round. 3-Bedroom, 2-bath, magnificent living 
room, wrap-around deck, full modern kitchen, 
microwave, dishwasher. Marina, fishing, 
pool, tennis. (Restaurant, provisioning, staff, 
car, available extra). U.S. $2500/weak. Call: 
(609) 924-4533, or (800) 848-7081 . 

CENTRAL LONDON, ENGLAND— Close 
to Piccadilly Circus. 1 -Bedroom apartment. 
I sleeps two, £330/week, Ellis, Four Winds, 
Shear Hill, Petersfleld. Hants, GU31 4BB. 
ENGLAND. Call: (011)44 730 263811. 

LONDON APARTMENTS & COUNTRY 
I COTTAGES— Quality checked and value 
, priced. London hotels and car rentals. Eu- 

ropean Holidays: (800) 752-9576. 

LONDON/CHELSEA— Charming apartment. 
2-Bedroom, 2-balh, well equipped. Mini- 
mum one week. Write for brochure: Roberts, 
Chalet Heidi, Rougement, 1838 SWIT- 
ZERLAND. 

LONDON, ENGLAND— Fully furnished hol- 
klay and business apartments and rooms. 

{ Enquiries: Call 'Don Russell, Oil 44 (81)- 

' 505-0642. 

NEAR LONDON, GARDEN COTTAGE— 

Ideal base tor couple or small family. Will 
meet at airport U S. $280/week. Call: 011- 
44708-74 9354. 

LONDON, ENGLAND— (800) 955-2727— 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE— U.S. S98/nlght. Lux- 
ury service apartments beside Harrod's, 
U.S. $65/night. Kensington. Call: (Oil) 44- 
71-8351611, FAX: (Oil) 44 71 3730036. 



OXFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND— Thatched 
16th-century cottage. Idyllic village. Close 
to London, Stratford-On-Avor. Ideal touring. 
"Stephen" Corren, 45 Brent Street. Hendon, 
London, ENGLAND NW4 2EA. Telephone: 
(Oil) 44-707-42889. 

FRANCONIA, GERMANY— Be sure oTa 
warm welcome at Schloss Sommersdorf. 
medieval moated castle in Francoria. Ger- 
many Make my castle your home while visit- 
ing Rothenburg, Dinkelsbuhl, Nurnberg. 
Apartments or Bed & Breakfast. One week 
minimum. Dr. Von Crallsheim, D8802 
Schloss Sommersdorf. Germany Telephone: 
(49) 9805-647 or FAX: (49) 981-17264. U.S. 
Contact Carol Dunlap: (619) 329-6087 

LISMORE CASTLE, IRELAND— Fully 
staffed. Parties of 4-12. Minimum one week. 
Tennis, golf, fishing. Details from Michael 
Pennruddock, Lismore Castle, Co. Water- 
ford. Telephone: 011-353-58-54424. 

TUSCANY RENTALS— Villas, country 
homes, apartments. Call: (714) 998-2179. 
Write: Villas D'italia, 5578 Vista del Amigo. 
Anaheim, CA 92807, USA. 

MONTEGO BAY. JAMAICA-Luxurlous. 

private villa. Pool, spectacular view, gour- 
met cook, chauffeur (414) 786-7894/464- 
7347. Box 273, Elmgrove, Wl 53122. USA. 

MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA^^vate 1-5 

bedroom villa at ocean, barrier reef. Pool, 
maid, cook, ST. MAARTEN: 1-2 bedroom. 
Maid service. ALSO FOR SALE: Time-share/ i 
oceanfront on Dutch side, San Remo/ltalian | 
Riviera near Monte Carlo & Nice, and casino. 
1-2 Bedroom condo, minimum two weeks, i 
Guaranteed best tor the moneyl Call: (800) ; 
536-2543. Discount for Rotarlans. 

OCHO RIOS, JAMAICA— 2-Bedroom, 2- ; 
bathroom condominium. Sleeps six. 1-Bed- 1 
room, one bathroom, sleeps four. Studio, 
sleeps two. Fully equipped. Maid, pool, 
beach, car available. Discount for Rotar- 
lans. (809) 92 98335— office, (809) 92 
70520— home. PO. Box 427, Kingston 6, 
Jamaica. 

PUERTO VALLARTA, MEXICO— Charm- 
Ing condo. Sleeps four Ocean view, pool. 
Kitchen, maid service. U.S. $6S/day Call: 
(714) 361-1727. 

PUERTO VALLARTA, MEXICO— Luxury 
Casa DO-RE-MI villa. Large 3-bedroom. 4- 
bath. beaulifully furnished. Excellent cook, 
maid. Overlooking Pacific Ocean. Large 
terrace, pool. Pure drinking water. U.S. 
$150/night. Brochure: "TOM" Berg. P.O 
Box 6583, San Antonio. TX 78209, USA. 
(800) 284-0499. 

SAN MIGUEL ALLENOE, MEXICO— Gra 

clous 3-bedroom home. Amertean art colony, 
formal gardens, fully equipped, luxury va- 
cation for only U.S. $750/week or $2800/ 
month. Call: (606) 252-4313 for full descrip- 
tton. photos. "House Manual" on it and the 
many fine features of SMA. 

VILLAS OF MEXICO— Private vacation 
homes for daily rent. Staff, beach, great for 
meetings and reunions. Call: (800) 456- 
3133. 

LUOUILLO, PUERTO RICO— Fully fur 
nished. 2-bedroom apartment. Enjoy glori- 
ous beaches, mountains, and island tour- 
ing. Call: (304) 263-4660. 



ST CROIX ROMANTIC HIDEAWAY— On 

the beach. 3 bedrooms. 4 baths Surround 
yourself with comfort and seclusion. Cool, 
leafy courtyard, seaside, glass-walled liv- 
ing room, private pool, and moon-washed 
deck. Call owner: (805) 581 - 1 353. Califor- 
nia. 

ST JOHN, USVI— Beautiful 3-bedroom, 3- 
bath villa with pool. Spectacular view of 
the Caribbean from every room. Call: (800) 
538-6027. 




ST MAARTEN, NETHERLANDS AN- 
TILLES — Privately owned 2-bedroom, 2'A- 
bath villa. Professionally decorated with 
exceptional furnishings, cathedral ceilings. 
TV, stereo, large private patio with hot tub. 
A/C. maid service, uncrowded pool, a 
short walk to beach and tennis. Call: (716) 
689-4993. 

ST. MAARTEN, NETHERLANDS, AN- 

TILLES — 2-Story villa on Dutch side. 2- 
Bedroom. 2V4-bath. Maid service. 40' X 45' 
freshwater pool Short walk to beach, next 
to Cupe Coy Resort. Tennis, golf, water 
sports, casinos nearby. U S $1.600/week 
in season. U.S. $800/week oft season. Two 
couples can enjoy a whole house for less 
than the price of one hotel room (or two 
people. Call: Ted Jacobus: (607) 753-0332. 

ST. THOMAS, USVI— 2 Bedroom. 2-bath 
luxurious oceanfront condo. Call: (410) 592- 
6358, or (410) 252-5997, 

TOBAGO, WEST INDIES— Luxury 4-bed- 
room villa with private pool, maid, gar- 
dener. Spectacular Caribbean view. Min- 
utes to golf, beaches. U.S. $800/$1500 
weekly. Call Goddard: (301) 565-2954. 



BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS— Luxury '89 
Morgan, 45' Sloop. CYA/ASA skipper/in- 
structor. Call: (403) 435-6530. 

******* 

NOTE: 

Not all toll-tret numt>era appearing 
In tills section will be accessible 

to readers outside the USA. 



1. All advertisements are subject to 
acceptance and approval of pub- 
lisher. 

2, Ads are published as space per- 
mits; we cannot guarantee date of 
insertion. 

3, Our policy does not permit men- 
tion of an advertiser 's personal Ro- 
tary affiliation in their advertise- 
ment, 

4. Deadline for advertisements is 
the 10th of the second month prior 
to issue. 



Minimum 15 words. U.S. $4.25 per 
word for commercial advertisers 
($3.25 per word for 3-5 insertions, 
$3.00 per word for six or more in- 
sertions). Non-profit rate: $3.00 per 
word. Telephone number counts as 
two words. Prepayment required. 

■BHJW CLAt feTFiEDmB 

1", I'A ", and 2" units available. V/t" 
col. width. Advertiser must furnish 
camera-ready art. NO AGENCY COM- 
MISSION. 

1": $260(lx);$255(3x); 
$250 (6x). 

V/2": $340 (Ix); $335 (3x); 
$330 (6x). 

2": $400 (Ix); $395 (3x); 
$390 (6x). 

All ads must be prepaid. 

(Call Advertising Department for 

further details.) 

Send advertisement to: THE RO- 
TARIAN magazine. Emporium, One 
Rotary Center, 1560 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, IL 60201, USA. Telephone: 
(708) 866-3196. 
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[Hollows . . .from page 39] 
befitting an old salt than one of Aus- 
tralia's foremost ophthalmologists." 

His gruff manner and uncompro- 
mising stance on matters of principle 
earned him the ire of politicians. In the 
late 1960s he was arrested for taking 
part in an anti-apartheid protest. In 
1985 he refused to accept the rank of 
Officer of the Order of Australia as a 
protest against what he considered 
the abysmal state of Aboriginal health. 

Even his wife, Gabrielle, affection- 
ately described him as "cranky and 
cantankerous." 

But the same friends who consid- 
ered him "tactless and nasty" say he 
was equally passionate and loving. An 
Australian newspaper described him 
as "a barker with the bite of a Mup- 
pet." A doctor who worked by his 
side for 10 years says "I loved his en- 
ergy, his enthusiasm, his zest for life." 

Dr. and Mrs. Hollows did not have 
their first child until he was 52 (she is 
20 years his junior). Now they have 
five children; the youngest are three- 
year-old twin girls, who were con- 
ceived shortly after the doctor's 
cancer was diagnosed. "My biggest 
sadness," he had said, "has been the 
fear that I'd be gone before they 
could remember me. Now I'm past 
that fear" 

Professor Hollows knew that his 
state of health might prevent his at- 
tending the Rotary International Con- 
vention in Melbourne this May, where 
the Award for World Understanding 
will be formally presented. But he es- 
tablished a foundation to see that the 
award will be used to help his dream 
of ending blindness in developing 
countries. 

In the closing pages of his autobi- 
ography, Fred Hollows said that can- 
cer had given him the opportunity to 
reflect on his life. "I'm a humanist," 
he wrote, "I don't believe in any higher 
power than the best expressions of 
the human spirit, and those are to be 
found in personal and social relation- 
ships. Evaluating my life in those 
terms, I've had some mixed re- 
sults . . . but I hope that, on balance, 
I've given more than I've taken." 9 
—DAVID DEE 




sale by mail 




4 WAY TEST 
BOOKMARKS 
Durable, two-sided, 
white, enatnei 
coated, 10-point 
card stocl( book- 
marl(s printed in 
maroon and navy 
biue. 20e eacli or 
$4.25 per 25. Pius 
siiipplng. 
WRITE FOR A 
FREE PICTURE 
CATALOG! 




1. I> II thr TRUTH? 

2. la II FAIR lo All 

Concerned? 

3. Willil build 
GOODWILL 
and Better 
Friendahlpa? 

4. Will it be 
BF.NEFICIAI. lo 
All Concerned? 



BILLBOARD PAPER 

Sponsor a biiiboard! 30-stieet poster paper 
shows 4-Way Test in blue and red on white 
background. Fits standard billboards 10' 5" x 
22' 8". Plain: 1-4, each, $44; 5 or more, each, 
$40. imprinted: 1-2, each, $67.50; 3-4, each, 
$57.50; 5-15, each, $49.50. Plus shipping. 



The 4- Way Test Association, inc. 

421 1 Carmichael Road, Montgomery, Alabama 36106 (205) 277-6390 




KILL LAKE WEEDS 

Proven Aquacide pellets destroy unwanted underwater weeds. 

Spread marble sized pellets like grass seed. 
EHeclivety kills weeds at any depth. 
Registered witli Federal Environmental 
Protection AgeiKy. 

Ceditied and approved lor use by stale 
agencies. 

10 lb. can Treats 4.000 sq. It. of lake bottom. $50.95 includes 
delivery. 50 lb. carton. Treats 20.000 sq. ft. of lake bottom. 
$198.00 includes delivery. Stale permit may be required. 

CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-328-9350 

(Except Minnesota Call 612-4m742) 

Or write lor free intormatior) io: 

AQUACIDE CO. — 

Our 38th year. ^^gj^ 

1627-9th Street, Dept. 440, Box 10748 
White Bear Lake, MN55110 



Do You Or A Loved 
One Have Trouble 
Climbing Stairs? 



YOU SHOULD BlUm 

ROTARY CLUB 
SOFTWARE 



|i 

lit 




Scnicc ('lub Software, inc. 

P.O. Hon .illl.^ Ti ()kl.\Mi>\i\ 741111 
91K .SH7-4(I21 • 41H .SS.Vr)2l4 r\.\ 



IfstiirsGui't Ix- 
dimlxxi due lo a 
liidlliorclLsiiliilitN 
aMiciititHi.gcta 
UcvoLuor "Stiir\\:i\ 
Lift and ride 
amifortabK iipiuxi 
d()\Mi sUiirs. Hica's 
aWtTOkUoriiKxk'l 
forslniif;liLaii\wi 
iuidcMiis|)inil 
stairways. QustointTS ofttii siv: "I wisii I'd 
piirdiasaiaWectiuorlilt stxMit'r" 

WECOIATOR 

Stiiirwiiy Lift 

Sinn- IM^i 

For more information call: 

1-800-568-1222 

Qeney 

..l.vi-„.ii..t \.,,-. In.L..,,..., In, 

IX-pt. #R0(H9.-(. P.O. Box SI ISS, New lierlin Wl S.^ISI 



88% of THE ROTARIAN subscribers 
bought goods and services by 
IVIail Order in the past year. 
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StairLIFT^ 

Model SC 

Ride, Don't Climb. 




Ride up or down stairs quicl<ly 
and easily witii StairLIFT Model 
SC, the single-seat lift from 
Inclinator Co. of America. For 
more information, write today. 



INCLINATOR 



COMPANY OF 

Dept. 9 

P.O. Box 1557 
Harrisburg, PA 17105-1557 



AMERICA 
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JOKES FOR SPEAKERS! 

Topical Joke-Bulletin with approx. 100 
funny one-liners, stories and roast-lines. 
Created by top Hollywood comedy writers. 
Ideal for Business and Club meetings, 
Banquets, etc. Humorize your speech for 
any audience; any occasion. Our 21 st 
year. Current issue, $9.50. 
Send check or money order to: 

JOKES UN-LTD. 
8033 Sunset Blvd., Dept. R-1 
Hollywood, CA 90046 



CUSTOM MEDALS & 
PINS FOR ALL CLUBS 

Lapel, convention, tie-tac, key chain, of money clip. Top 
quality detailed work to your design in HARD ENAMEL and 
vivid cotofs. NO DIE CHARGE! Low factory prices, tvlin. 
order only 250 pes. 8 week delivery. Write, call or fax 
today for more information. 



j^g 

SPECIALTIES 

9^4 Calle Amanecer 
Suite F, Dept. R 
P.O. 72005 
San Oemente. 

CA 92674 
(7141 492-4155 
m (714) 492-4158 




Presenting. . . 

The DR* FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER 

- the amazing walk-behind "brush hog" that- 

• CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, 
pastures, roadsides, fences, wooded 
and rough non-lawn areas with ease. 
Mows over 1/2 aae per hour! 

• CUTS tall grass, weeds, brush, 
brambles, sumac - even lough 
saplings up to I" thick! 




•Plus 

CHOPS/ 
MULCHES 
most everything it cuts; 
leaves NO TANGLE of material 
to trip over or to pidc up like hand-held 
biushcutters and sicklebar mowers 



So, 
WHY 
MESS 
with hand- 
held brush- 
'culters that are 
so dangerous, 
'stow and tiring to 
use... OR with 
sicklebar mowers 
that shake unmerci- 
fully and leave such 
a tangled mess? 

PLEASE MAIL 
COUPON for FREE 
i X ^ DETAILS about the Amazing 
DR* FIELD and BRUSH MOWER! 




• POWERFUL 8HP Briggs & Stiatton engine 
with BIG 20" SELF-PROPELLED WHEELS! 
Rolls through ditches, furrows, over bumps 
and logs with ease. 

• Perfect for low-maintenance wild/lower 
meadows... European-style woodlots free of 
undergrowth. . . walking paths. . . any area that 
you only want to mow once a month. . . or once 
a season! 



'yEsT Wrasrrush"compleleFREE l^AnJof 
DR« HELD and BRUSH MOWER including prices, 
specifications of Standard and PRO models, and 
"Off-Season" Savings now in effect ji 

Naine J 

s 

-i 
I 



Addfess_ 
City_ 



Stale 



ZIP 



To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCFS*, Dept. 73304F 
Box_89, Ferry Road_j^aiarIoUe_^ YT_9^i^ j 



Everyone is a Winner at Your Next Event! 

V 




2V4" Solid 
DiecasI Medal 

990 ea. 

1000 & up 

10 99 SI 79 
10O-499 $1 49 
500-999 $1 39 
1 .000 & up 99 

CROWN $TROPHY 
800-227-1557 in ny 914-963-0005 

1 Odell Plaza, Dept. RY3P, Yonkers, NY 10701 



They don't make 'em 
like this 




HSECMOft CATALOGUE 

I^XXGOODAR 

uiorki 

FOBoi99(MiO,Rod|x>t,« 04856 



any more... 

But we do. We 
make all our 
playsetswith 
fond memories and 
splinter-free, diemical- 
free natural cedar 
stronq enough to hold 
a small elephant. Or a 
large family. Even dads 
ana granddads. 



Remember to 
share your 
copy of . , . 



An important 

source of 
information for 



everyone! 



Cm 
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Control Water Weeds 

Amazing Vnderuiater Harvesting Tool 
the WATER WEEDER Harvester 



Cut aquatic vegetation from a tioat. from 
a dock or simply by wading in from sliore. 
"Works Just like a hedge- 
trimmer underwater." ^ 
Call or write today for FREE 
information package. 
TOLL fREE 
1-800-552-1217 
Waterside Products Corp. 
P.O. Box 876M, 
Lake Mahopac. 
Mew York 10541 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or money 
back! ^ 




Your Name or 



Rotary Club 
1000 Main Street 
Seattle, WA 981 19 



LABEL YOURSELF A MEMBER! 

Engraved-look address labels feature YOUR 
name, address & tfie Rotary logo in elegant 
gold raised ink. Perfect for gift giving - 
attractively packaged in a wfiite leatherette 
box. Your cfioice - CaUiarapfw or Block print. 
500 dry-gummed only $14.95, or 500 self- 
adtiesive - just $1 8.95, PPD. Send your order 
today, prepaid or cfiarge (VISA/MC) to: 
Island Industries, Inc., P.O. Box 500 
Vastion Island, Wasfiington 98070 

Fax orders - (206) 463-6779 



INSTALL A SIGN, INSTEAD OF 
AN ALARM SYSTEM 

Colorful 10" Aluminum Yard Sign; Stake: 
1 0 Decals for Windows, Doors, Cars. 

$9995 



PLUS SHIP, t HAND. 



TO ORDER CAU. 

800-967-7052 

VISA • MASTERCARD • QUUUNTEEO 



9f> 



Sale By Mail 
Ads 
That Get 
Results 




SERVICE CLUB SECRETARY 

PROVEN PRODUCT - WORLWIDE USAGE 



$249 



• Coinplete Member Files & Roster 

• File searching finds: anniversaries, 
birthdays, classifications and more 

• Committee Management & Reports 

• Accounting for PHF 



• UPDATE TO VERSION 7.2 

• ATTENDANCE AND HNES 

• BILLING OPTIONAL ($199 w/o) 

• Attendance & Fines Summaries 

• Mailing List & Labels 

• Attendance Worksheets 

• Billing & Statements for Club Members 

• IBM compatable HD, 5I2K Memory 



We have an Official License from Rotary International to Offer 
Software for Rotary Clubs. 

SIERRA SOLUTIONS P.O. BOX 5898, TAHOE CITY, CA 96145 800-835«1600 




^000000900000000000 

S PALL mcciSS 

SriiefcunderdCotarJ 




Rotary Club of Fullarton 



IncludM Shipping/Hindling 



A 25 minute, color, VHS tape covering tlie history 
of the founding of Rotary by Paul Harris around 
1905 in Chicago. Featuring Jim Young, PhD. 
and past Governor District 5320 ... in the role 
of Paul Harris. ©1993 

To Ordered I Jol[FiBeJ-80q^-HA^^ 

ROTARY CLUB OF FULLERION, PO BOX 1 72. FULLERTON, CA 92632 



QTY. 


DESCRIPTION 


PRICE EA, 


4 PACK 


TOTAL 




PAUL HARRIS VHS TAPE 


$24.95 


$90.00 




CAL. RESIDENTS ADD 7.75% SALES TAX 

TOTAL 







Check or Money Order payable to Rotary Club of Fullerton 
in Amount of 



CHARGE MY □ VISA 

ACCOUNT # 

SIGNATURE 



□ MASTERCARD 

EXR DATE 



VALID ONLY WITH THE PROPER SIGNATURE 



NAME 



ADDRESS_ 
CITY/STATE_ 



ZIP_ 



TELEPHONE (_ 
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stripped gears 



II I, 




"Because uou, sir, are the 15,614,723rd diner to come through our door, 
piease accept this complimentary second cup of coffee!" 



After a thorough medical exami- 
nation the patient was certified to be 
in good health, and walked out of the 
examination room. One minute later, 
the nurse ran into the office: "Doctor! 
TTie patient collapsed and died at the 
entrance!" 

"Turn him around immediately," 
the doctor ordered her. "If anybody 
asks, remember he was just coming 
in, and not going out!" 

• In the hospital, a baby asked his 
neighbor: "Do you know what sex we 
each are?" 

The second baby looked under his 
blanket, then under his neighbor's, 
and announced: 

"I'm a boy, and you are a girl." 

"Amazing! How can you tell?" 

"You have pink socks, but mine are 
blue!" 

— Above two items from 

DR. DALBIR SINGH SAGOO, 
Rotary Club of Ampang, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

"Would you marry a girl just for 
her money?" one boy asked another. 

His friend considered the question 
for a long time and finally answered: 
"No, not really. But I wouldn't allow 



the poor thing to die a spinster just 
because she's rich, either!" 

• A kid was sitting in the last row of 
the movie theater even though there 
were plenty of seats closer to the 
screen. 

"Why don't you want to sit closer 
to the screen, Maun'cio?" asked his 
friend. "This is going to be a very 
I funny movie!" 

I "I know," Mauricio answered. 
"That's why I'm sitting here. My dad 
always says 'He who laughs last 
laughs best!'" 

— Above two items from Brasil Rotario 

A woman meant to call a record 
store but dialed the wrong number 
and got a private home instead. 

"Do you have 'Eyes of Blue' and 'A 
Love Supreme?'" she asked. 

"Well, no," answered the puzzled 
homeowner. "But I have a wife and 
1 11 children." 

"Is that a record?" she inquired. 
' "I don't think so," replied the man, 
"but it's as close as 1 want to get." 

• Wife: There's trouble with the car. 
It has water in the carburetor. 

Husband: "Water in the carburetor? 



That's ridiculous. You don't even know 
what a carburetor is. Where's the car?" 
Wife: "In the swimming pool." 

• "I had a terrible day at the office," 

the husband told his wife. "I don't 
want to hear any problems. Talk to 
me, but tell me only good news." 

"Well," she said, "As you know we 
have six children. The good news is 
five of them did not break their arms 
today!" 

— Above three items from Selah, 
bulletin of the Rotary Club 
of Marshall, Minnesota, U.SA. 

"My friend, I have two items of 

bad news for you," the doctor told his 
patient. "One is about you, the other 
about me." 

"Tell me the bad news about me 
first," the patient said. 

"The bad news is, you only have 
one day left to live." 

"How awful! And what is the bad 
news about you?" 

"The bad news about me is I forgot 
to tell you yesterday!" 

—DR. HENRY GUILBERT, Rotarian 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

Did you hear about that magi- 
cian's assistant's freakish accident? 
She's now recuperating in rooms 34 
and 35 of Central Hospital! 

• A doctor sent a bill to his patient, 
with a note at the bottom: "This bill's 
is now one year old." 

Back came the answer: "Happy 
birthday"! 

— Above two items from 
REWA MIRPURI, Rotarian, 
in his "Book of Humour" 
Singapore, Singapore 

Response to a wedding invitation: 

"Congratulations on the termination 
of your isolation and may I express 
an appreciation of your determina- 
tion to end the desperation and frus- 
tration which has caused you so 
much consternation in giving you the 
inspiration to make a combination to 
bring an accumulation to the popula- 
tion." 

— from The Mountain-Ear, 
bulletin of the Rotary Club 
of Gatlinburg, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
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HOW DO ROTARY CLUBS SAY, 



"Thank you" "THena" "^mUkSAK^ 

"Gamsahamnida" 




With a gift subscription to THE ROTARIAN 



Perfect for guest speakers, civic officials, 
local libraries, and schools. 

Special certificates of eippredeition auinounce your ^t subscription to the mageizine. 
Order your club's gratis supply of 25 certificates by writing to: 

Rotary International Order Desk 
One Rotary Center 
1560 Sherman Ave. 
Evanston, IL 60201, U.S.A. 

Or call the Order Desk at (708) 866-3149 
Please request "Certificate of Appreciation," Order #CD3-022-EN 
(Availal)le in English only) 



Travel First Class With 

pierre cardin 

A $230.00 Value For Onl y $99.95* 

Luggage Designed For All Your Travel Needs. 




The Pierre Cardin Luggage 
Collection is designed for conve- 
nience and performance, not just a 
handsome appearance. 

The 45" steel-framed Garment 
Bag features our exclusive "J "-Clamp 
which allows you to use virtually 
any type of hanger plus an extra- 
wide gusset. So it's roomy enough 
for additional garments, and long 
enough for coats and evening gowns. 

The 21" Weekender, with its 
zippered top, spacious interior and 
adjustable shoulder strap, makes 
any outing easier 

The 16" Tote easily holds 
all you need for the gym or over- 
night trips. 

The 10" Travel Kitt handily 
accommodates shaving gear or 
cosmetics. 

And the 25" steel-framed 
Pullman, with wheels and a pull 
strap, is a welcome departure from 



unwieldy luggage. What's more, it 
neatly holds all the other pieces in 
the Collection, leaving you with 
just one bag to store. 

As a bonus, you'll receive the 
handsome 19" matching Duffle Bag 
pictured below at no additional cost. 

TO ORDER TOLL FREE 

1-800-621-0361 

CUSTOMER SERVICE INQUIRIES 
1-800-637-5120 




1 



' Duftel Bag. 



TravelGear™ Stores 

125 Armstrong Koad, Dos Plaines, IL 60018 

ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-621-0361 

YES - Send me the Pierre Cardin 6-piece Luggage Set including 
the FREE 19" Duffel Bag. I understand that ifT'm not completely 
satisfied, I mav return mv set ir you will issue a refund. 




QTY. 



Description 



St-t n.L'S Ihf MalihincDwlTt'l V^'V-fD 



Price (Ea.) Total 



N ), residents add 6% Sales Ta\- 

*Plus S12.95 <ach for shipping <c handling 

bxpress LX*liver\' shipped within 48 hours 
for an additional JlO per set, credit cards only 



All iffders ^bfvct In Ln-dit jppnndl GRAND TOTAL 

Note Plea** allow M wwk$ from recetpl i>I viiur order kir ddn m 

Check or money order payable to TravelGear'"'' Stores 
in the amount of $ 



Charge iny J VISA U MasterCard J American Express 
C Diners Club □ Carte Blanche □ Discover 



Account # . 
Signature _ 

Name 



.Exp. Date. 



ivatid only with proper signature) 



Address 

City/Stale 

Telephone ( 
Check Color: 

□ Navy 

(P38) 



.Zip. 



)- 



I'lC MARTEC676 495;7xx © Martec 1991 



Q Burgundy 

(P39) 



□ Black 

(P40) 



NOTE: Offer valid only in the Continental U.S., Hawaii, Alaska. 
I U.S. Virgin Islands, & Puerto Rico | 



